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PREFACE 

THE  following  nine  Conferences  form  the  substance 
of  a  course  delivered  to  the  Theological  and  Philo 
sophical  students  of  this  College  in  the  Spring  term 
of  the  present  year.  The  various  military  allusions 
therefore  relate  to  the  phase  of  the  war  which  had 
been  reached  by  that  period,  which,  so  far  as  the 
Western  campaign  was  concerned,  was  one  of  com 
parative  stagnation. 

This  has  seemed  also  a  good  opportunity  for 
putting  on  permanent  record  the  sermon  preached 
on  last  St.  Edmund's  Day  by  the  Vice-President,  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Burton,  D.D.  That  day  was  unlike  any 
previous  feast  of  St.  Edmund  within  living  memory. 
The  shadow  of  war  was  upon  us,  and  it  was  deter 
mined  to  keep  it  as  a  purely  domestic  celebration. 
The  numerous  guests  who  usually  assist  at  the 
festivity  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But 
there  was  a  new  and  unique  feature  in  the  presence 
amongst  the  Divinity  students  and  boys  of  a  number 
of  Belgian  refugees,  who  had  been  driven  forth  from 
their  country  by  the  war,  and  had  found  a  new  home 
for  the  time  at  St.  Edmund's.  The  visit  of  Mgr. 
de  Wachter,  Bishop  Auxiliary  of  Malines,  added  still 
further  meaning  to  the  occasion.  He  had  escaped 
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6  PREFACE 

from  Antwerp  during  the  bombardment  and  taken 
up  his  abode  for  the  time  in  England,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-country 
men  during  the  period  of  their  enforced  exile.  He 
came  to  St.  Edmund's  as  the  guest  of  our  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  and  occupied  a  seat  on  the  sanctuary  at 
the  High  Mass. 

ST.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE, 
March,  1915. 
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THE    THEOLOGY    OF   WAR 

IT  ought  surely  to  be  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  war-spirit  is  in  itself  opposed  to  Christian 
ideals.  The  whole  trend  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
proclaims  Him  as  supereminently  a  Man  of  Peace. 
We  celebrate  His  birth  annually,  giving  Him  the 
title  given  by  the  prophet  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 
The  heavenly  message  on  the  first  Christmas  Day 
was  "  Peace  to  men  of  goodwill "  ; x  and  His  own 
first  message  to  His  apostles  after  His  resurrection 
was  "  Peace  be  to  you."  Indeed,  if  we  look  through 
His  teaching  and  study  His  words,  it  would  seem  at 
first  sight  as  though  war  among  Christians  would  be 
impossible.  "  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
to  them  of  old,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  to  you,  Love  your 
enemies ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  persecute  and  calumniate  you  :  that 
you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  who  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good 

1  The  alternative  reading,  "  Peace,  goodwill  towards  men,"  which 
is  adopted  in  the  Anglican  Authorized  Version,  is  certainly  not  less 
pacific  in  its  bearing. 
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and  bad,  and  raineth  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust."  x 
And  again,  "  You  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I 
say  to  you  not  to  resist  evil,  but  if  one  strike  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  also  the  other  ;  and  if  a 
man  will  contend  with  thee  in  judgement,  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  go  thy  cloak  also  unto  him."2 
The  spirit  was  so  new  to  the  world  that  our  Lord 
emphasized  it  more  than  once,  and  declared  that  it 
should  be  the  very  test  of  being  His  followers.  "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My  disciples,  if 
you  have  love  one  for  another."  "  A  new  command 
ment  I  give  unto  you,  that  you  love  one  another."  3  The 
Jews  under  the  old  dispensation  looked  to  the  coming 
Messiah  to  lead  them  forth  to  battle,  to  overcome  their 
enemies  and  rule  the  world  ;  and  we  always  contrast 
this  with  the  Christian  idea,  as  put  forth  by  Zachary 
in  his  canticle  the  Benedictus,  "  That  being  delivered 
from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  we  may  serve  Him 
without  fear,  in  holiness  and  justice  before  Him,  all 
our  days. "4  It  is  surely  not  surprising  that  at  first 
sight  many  have  considered  war  to  be  essentially 
anti-Christian,  and  one  sect,  at  least,  holds  that  it  is 
in  itself  wrong. 

A  little  consideration  will  show,  however,  that  our 
Lord's  words  cannot  be  intended  to  be  taken 
literally  and  as  a  guide  on  all  occasions,  for  it  would 
make  life  practically  unworkable.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  our  duty  to  defend  our  rights,  for  the  sake 
of  others,  or  for  our  work  or  other  responsibilities, 

1  St.  Matthew  v.  43-45.  a  Ibid.,  38,  39. 

s  St.  John  xiii.  34,  35.  «  St.  Luke  i.  74,  75. 
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The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  often  quoted,  when  he 
claimed  his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen  at  Philippi, 
or  when  he  defended  himself  against  Tertullus,  or 
when  he  afterwards  appealed  to  Caesar  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  uncharitable  feeling  either  against  the 
Jewish  rulers  or  against  Herod  Agrippa  escaped  him  ; 
yet  he  was  distinctly  upholding  his  rights  against  his 
persecutors. 

In  similar  manner  it  is  necessary  that  a  State 
should  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  those  who 
would  invade  or  crush  it,  else  it  would  be  unable  to 
perform  its  work  in  the  world  ;  and  the  world  being 
as  it  is,  the  only  method  of  doing  this  is  keeping  up 
large  armaments  and  using  them  when  it  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  way  to 
secure  the  most  lasting  peace  is  to  be  ever  ready  for 
war.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  with  a  large  Colonial 
Empire  such  as  England  has  at  the  present  day, 
war  from  time  to  time  is  the  more  necessary,  either 
against  the  native  tribes  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
countries  to  which  we  have  undertaken  to  give 
the  benefits  of  civilization,  or  against  nations  nearer 
home  who  would  interfere  with  our  work. 

In  an  interesting  article  discussing  this  point,  the 
late  Father  Ignatius  Ryder  boldly  contends  *  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord  quoted  above  were  a  counsel 
of  perfection  addressed  to  the  apostles  when  they 
were  going  forth  to  preach,  and  that  while  they 
express  in  general  terms  a  Christian  principle, 

1  See  his  article  "  The  Ethics  of  War  "  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
May,  1899.  It  has  since  been  republished  in  the  volume  of  his  Essays 
edited  by  Rev.  Francis  Bacchus  (Longmans,  1911). 
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they  are  not  intended  to  be  accepted  rigidly  in  their 
literal  meaning.  This  explanation,  however,  is  only 
partly  satisfactory.  The  precise  circumstances  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  not,  indeed,  very 
certain  :  some  are  found  to  maintain  that  it  was  not 
preached  continuously  as  it  stands  at  all,  but  is 
rather  a  compendium  drawn  up  by  the  evangelists  of 
our  Lord's  teaching.  As  it  stands  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  the  apostles,  but  to  the  multitude;  nor  is  it 
placed  in  any  apparent  connection  with  any 
preaching  or  evangelizing  labours  of  theirs,  which 
are  given  at  quite  a  different  part  of  the  Gospel. 

Perhaps  one  might  explain  the  matter  in  somewhat 
different  fashion.  There  are  many — probably  more 
than  we  know — holy  people  who  carry  out  the 
principle  of  not  resisting  evil  literally  in  their  daily 
lives  ;  others  observe  the  spirit  of  it,  and  often  carry 
it  into  effect,  but  in  some  cases  circumstances  compel 
them  to  claim  their  rights  against  an  unjust  aggressor, 
in  which  case  they  do  so  in  proper  Christian  spirit, 
endeavouring  to  mortify  any  feeling  of  resentment  or 
uncharity.  And  if  we  look  at  our  Lord's  teaching 
more  closely,  we  find  that  He  distinctly  contemplates 
occasions  when  recourse  to  force  in  defence  of 
principle  may  be  matter  of  right  or  even  of  duty. 
Take  the  well-known  text,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  came 
to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  the  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- 
in-law.  And  a  man's  enemies  shall  be  they  of  his 
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own  household."  I  The  context,  indeed,  shows  that 
our  Lord  was  alluding  to  contending  in  defence  of 
religion ;  but  the  same  principle  will  hold  in  the  case 
of  every  just  cause  which  we  are  unable  to  defend  in 
any  other  manner.  And  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
in  one  instance  words  of  our  Lord  are  recorded 
alluding  to  war,  and,  to  say  the  least,  without  any 
condemnation  of  it  in  principle.  "  What  king  about 
to  go  to  war  against  another  king,  doth  not  first  sit 
down  and  think  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  that  with  twenty  thousand  cometh 
against  him  ?  Or  else  while  the  other  is  yet  afar 
off,  sending  an  embassy,  he  desireth  conditions  of 
peace." 2  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  an  allusion  to  the 
propriety  of  using  force  in  defence  of  right  in  our 
Lord's  well-known  words  to  Pilate,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  If  My  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  My  servants  would  certainly  strive  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews."  3 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  has,  in  fact,  always  been 
quite  definite.  She  detests  war,  and  is  ever  calling 
upon  nations  to  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours 
and  to  settle  their  differences  by  peaceable  means. 
The  bare  idea  of  war,  with  its  attendant  evils,  is 
horrible  in  her  eyes.  The  very  thought  of  the 
present  war  coming  before  the  late  Holy  Father  in 
his  old  age  and  enfeebled  state  proved  his  actual 
death  ;  and  the  pain  and  horror  of  the  awful  blood 
shed  which  we  have  lived  to  see  has  cast  a  gloom 

1  St.  Matthew  x.  34-36.  2  St.  Luke  xiv.  31-32. 

3  St.  John  xviii.  36.     This  last  illustration  is  taken  from  Father 
Ryder's  article  already  alluded  to. 
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over  the  life  of  many  holy  souls.  The  present  Pope 
has  not  ceased  from  the  time  of  his  election  to  call 
out  for  peace,  and  he  has  recently  issued  a  prayer  in 
which  he  deplores  "  this  hour  made  terrible  with 
burning  hate,  with  bloodshed  and  with  slaughter," 
and  begs  our  Lord's  Sacred  Heart  to  "pity  the 
countless  mothers  in  anguish,"  "the  numberless 
families  now  bereaved  of  their  fathers,"  and  "  Europe, 
over  which  broods  such  havoc  and  disaster." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  last  resort,  when  other  means 
have  failed,  the  Church  sorrowfully  permits  the  waging 
of  war,  provided  that  the  cause  is  just,  and  only  adds 
such  humane  restrictions  as  can  be  reasonably  en 
forced  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  duty 
of  terminating  hostilities  at  the  first  favourable  oppor 
tunity  when  the  object  of  the  war  has  been  sufficiently 
attained.  The  Church  no  doubt  faces  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  war  is 
practically  inevitable,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  nation  to  disarm  while  her  neighbours 
remained  armed,  for  she  would  only  be  inviting 
disaster,  and  surrendering  herself,  with  all  her  un 
dertakings  and  responsibilities,  into  the  hands  of 
others.  Nor  can  we  look  forward  with  much  hope 
fulness  to  a  time  when  other  means  can  be  found 
to  replace  war.  Arbitration  is  at  best  unsatisfactory, 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  arbitrators 
who  are  really  unbiased,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  unwillingness  among  the  people  to  accept 
an  unfavourable  award  from  them.  Moreover,  the 
authority  of  the  arbitrators  depends  on  the  existence 
of  armaments,  and  the  threat  to  punish  those  who 
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infringe  the  award.  The  recourse  to  force  must 
ultimately  be  possible.  It  is  the  natural  final  appeal, 
and  has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
In  the  days  of  the  Church's  power  it  was  certainly 
not  less  common  nor  less  violent  than  at  other  times. 
The  most  we  can  hope  for  is,  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
restraint  and  common  sense,  and  in  some  cases  having 
recourse  to  arbitration,  to  reduce  the  number  of  occa 
sions  which  are  to  be  considered  a  casus  belli.  This 
we  may  well  hope  has  been  to  a  large  extent  already 
effected,  and  may  be  further  developed  in  the  future 
There  have  been  within  living  memory  several  occa 
sions  which  in  times  past  would  almost  certainly 
have  led  to  a  war,  but  have  in  these  days  been  settled 
by  peaceable  means.  Certainly  the  world  has  pro 
gressed  far  in  this  direction  since  the  days  when  the 
season  of  the  year  could  be  described  as  that  "  when 
kings  go  forth  to  war."  x 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  Church  would  con 
sider  to  be  a  just  cause,  it  is  usual  to  divide  war  into 
two  classes — offensive  and  defensive.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  in  many  cases  the  only  way  to  defend 
one's  own  country  is  to  attack  the  enemy,  so  that  it 
does  not  follow  because  a  war  is  pressed  into  the 
enemy's  country  that  it  may  not  be  strictly  speaking 
a  defensive  war  ;  and  sometimes  a  country  which 
declares  war  does  so  in  self-defence,  so  as  to  open 
hostilities  at  a  propitious  moment.  Hence  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given  war  is  to  be 
classed  as  a  defensive  one  or  not.  If  it  is,  then  it 
is  always  lawful,  provided  only  that  there  is  a  reason- 

1  2  Kings  xi.  I . 
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able  chance  of  success ;  for  if  it  is  a  hopeless  cause, 
it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  connive  at  the  spilling  of 
blood,  and  other  evils,  which  can  lead  to  no  result. 
Thus,  for  example,  when,  owing  to  the  defeat 
of  the  French  in  1870,  Pope  Pius  IX.  found  him 
self  unable  effectively  to  defend  Rome  from  the 
aggression  of  the  Italians,  he  gave  orders  to  his 
troops  to  yield  to  force.  They  closed  the  Porta  Pia 
against  the  enemy  as  a  protest ;  but  when  the 
Italians  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  the  Papal  troops 
made  no  further  resistance.  There  have  been  those 
who  have  considered  that  this  should  have  been 
the  course  taken  by  Belgium  in  the  present  war : 
but  it  may  surely  be  answered  that  the  initial 
resistance  of  her  heroic  little  army  was  far  from 
being  ineffective ;  indeed,  it  had  an  essential  and 
even  decisive  effect  on  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 
As  to  whether  she  was  bound  to  sacrifice  herself  as 
she  has  done,  there  may  be  two  opinions  ;  there  can 
be  but  one  in  looking  on  the  course  she  took  as 
by  far  the  higher  and  nobler  one,  which  has  earned 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  nations  opposed  to 
Prussian  militarism. 

For  an  offensive  war,  among  the  causes  considered 
by  theologians  to  be  just  are  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  a  friendly  state ;  the  recovery  of  pro 
vinces  which  have  been  unjustly  taken  by  conquest ; 
the  upholding  of  treaties  ;  and  even  retribution  for  an 
injury  done  to  the  state  or  its  ruler.  All  these  reasons 
can  be  illustrated  from  the  present  war :  the  first  by 
the  action  of  England  in  upholding  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  ;  the  second  by  one  object  of  France  in 
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waging  war  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ; 
the  third  by  the  now  notorious  expression  of  the 
German  Chancellor's  view  of  the  value  of  "  a  scrap 
of  paper "  ;  and  the  fourth  by  the  initial  quarrel 
between  Austria  and  Servia.  All  these  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  present  war,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  they  form  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  war,  still  less  the  sole  cause.  In  this  as  in 
other  wars  the  real  cause  is  far  more  complicated 
than  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  In  judging  of  the  nature  of  the  burden 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back  one  does  not  attribute 
it  solely  to  the  proverbial  last  straw.  In  the  case 
of  the  present  war  the  last  straw  which  forced  Eng 
land  into  the  contest  was  undoubtedly  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  by  the  Germans  ;  but  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  is  far  deeper  down.  If  Belgium  had 
never  been  violated,  we  should  in  all  probability  still 
have  been  drawn  into  this  particular  war  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the 
German  and  British  empires  have  long  told  us  that 
a  war  between  the  two  nations  was  inevitable  in  the 
not  remote  future.  It  appears  to  us  manifest  that  we 
are  waging  a  necessary  war,  and  even  in  a  sense  a 
defensive  one,  for  had  we  not  joined  in,  sooner  or  later 
we  should  have  been  attacked.  Germany  had  already 
begun  her  aggression,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  dis 
posing  of  France  and  Russia,  she  would  certainly 
have  proceeded  against  England.  We  cannot  see  that 
there  is  room  for  a  second  opinion  about  it.  Never 
theless  the  Germans  do  not  admit  it,  and  in  so  grave 
a  document  as  the  war  pastoral  issued  jointly  the 
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Catholic  Bishops  of  Germany  declare,  "  We  are 
innocent  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ;  it  has  been 
forced  upon  us ;  that  we  can  testify  before  God  and 
the  world."  We  cannot  afford  to  set  aside  such  a 
declaration  from  so  high  a  source  too  lightly.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  information  that  we  have  ;  certainly  the 
German  people  as  a  whole  have  been  kept  very 
much  in  the  dark.  The  declaration  of  the  Bishops 
does  not  indeed  shake  our  faith  in  our  own  cause  : 
with  all  deference,  we  believe  them  to  be  mis 
informed.  But  it  does  bring  out  one  of  the  saddest 
facts  of  war — that  two  nations  may  be  enduring 
sacrifices  untold,  and  giving  the  best  of  their  life- 
blood  to  a  fight  in  which  the  two  sides  kill  each 
other,  devastate  each  other's  country,  and  cause  all 
the  evils  and  horrors  of  war,  each  honestly  thinking 
that  she  is  fighting  for  justice  and  liberty. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  the  Church's 
doctrine  falls  short  of,  or  rather  stands  out  in  contrast 
to,  that  of  Bernhardi  and  the  Prussian  militarist 
party,  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  a  state  to  make  war 
for  the  sake  of  "  national  expansion,"  and  even  as  a 
kind  of  national  tonic,  necessary  from  time  to  time 
for  the  common  good,  to  rescue  the  people  from 
lethargy  and  self-indulgence,  and  to  give  them  ideals 
to  work  for.  "  Military  service  and  the  observance 
of  the  national  duty  of  bearing  arms,"  Bernhardi 
writes,1  "  are  in  themselves  a  high  moral  gain  for  our 
people,  and  improve  the  strength  and  capacity  for 
work  "  ;  and  he  speaks  of  "  the  false  and  ruinous 

1  Popular  Edition,  p.  115, 
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notion  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  is  the  ultimate 
object,  or  at  least  the  chief  duty  of  any  policy."  z 
According  to  him,  the  quality  of  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  is  effeminate,  and  a  sign  of 
weakness.  "  All  petty  private  interests,"  he  writes,2 
"  shrink  into  insignificance  before  the  grave  decision 
which  the  war  involves.  .  .  .  The  brutal  incidents 
inseparable  from  any  war  vanish  completely  before 
the  idealism  of  the  main  result."  And  he  adopts 
Luther's  doctrine  as  his  own,3  that  "  The  business  of 
war  must  not  regard  the  massacres,  the  burnings,  the 
battles,  and  the  marches,  etc. — that  is  what  the  petty 
and  simple  do,  who  only  look  with  the  eyes  of  children 
at  the  surgeon,  how  he  cuts  off  the  hand  or  saws  off 
the  leg,  but  do  not  see  or  notice  that  he  does  it  to 
save  the  whole  body.  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  we  must  look 
at  the  business  of  war  or  the  sword  with  the  eyes  of 
men  asking,  why  these  murders  and  horrors  ?  It 
will  be  shown  that  it  is  a  business  divine  in  itself, 
and  as  needful  and  necessary  to  the  world  as  eating 
or  drinking  or  any  other  work." 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  those  who  hold 
these  anti-Christian  theories  have  grounded  them 
upon  a  philosophy  on  the  supremacy  of  power  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  which  can  fairly 
be  termed  pagan.  They  put  forward  ideas  of  a 
nation,  or  a  race,  or  even  all  humanity,  working  out 
a  "  destiny,"  without  any  reference  to  a  Creator,  or 
any  First  Cause  to  give  them  that  destiny  and 
commission  them  to  work  it  out. 

One  would  like  to  think  that  in  England  we  were 

1  Ibid.,  p.  41.  3  Ibid.,  p.  27.  3  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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wholly   free   from  these   ideas.      To  a  great  extent 
perhaps  we  are.     It  has  been  remarked  that  England 
ceased  to  be  a  military  country  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  fitly  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
war  drama.     Certainly  many  up  to  that  date  were 
found  to  maintain  the  benefit  of  war  at  intervals  to 
keep  up  the  tone  of  the  national  character — a  senti 
ment  which  we  do  not   often   hear  now  expressed 
outside  Germany.     It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
there  are  still  some  embers  of  militarism  amongst  us, 
and  this  war  will  tend  to  make  them  burst  into  flame. 
An  article,  written  first  more  than  three  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Harold  Wyatt,  was  re-printed  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  fa*  September  1914,  in  which  the 
writer's  conclusions  do  not  differ  very  widely  from 
General  Bernhardi's.     This  shows  that   there  are  at 
least  some  amongst  us  who  are  in  a  measure  infected 
with  militarism.    Mr.  Wyatt's  article,  however,  avoids 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Bernhardi 
doctrine,   as    he    acknowledges    a    Supreme    Being 
ultimately  controlling  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and 
though  he  declares  that  war  is  the  chief  instrument 
for  working  out  national  destinies,  he  at  the  same 
time  contends  that,  in  the  long  run>  virtue  will  win — 
that  a  nation  living  a  restrained  and  moral  life,  and 
not    addicted    to    self-indulgence,    will     produce    a 
stronger  army  in  proportion,  and  so  eventually  will 
win  its  battles  and  rule  the  world.1 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  mind  of  a 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  an  excellent  article  has  appeared  in 
the  Month  for  February  1915,  entitled  "British  Bernardi-ism,"  to 
which  the  reader  may  be  referred  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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Catholic  the  Providence  of  God  assumes  a  far  more 
active  and  all-pervading  shape.  Our  whole  lives,  all 
our  actions,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  should 
be  regulated  by  His  Divine  Will,  and  everything  that 
happens  in  the  world  we  consider  as  over-ruled  in  all 
its  details  by  His  Providence.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  no  right  to  take  any  part,  however 
indirect,  in  killing  or  injuring  our  fellow-man,  unless 
we  are  in  some  indirect  way,  at  least,  commissioned 
by  God  so  to  do  ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  war 
is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  can  only  be  lawful  when 
waged  by  rightfully  ruling  authorities  for  a  just 
cause. 


II 

OUR   DUTIES    IN   TIME   OF   WAR 

As  soon  as  a  state  has  declared  war,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  its  soldiers,  whether  volunteers  or  conscripts, 
to  fight  its  battles.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
every  soldier  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  details 
of  the  quarrel,  and  the  various  stages  of  the  diplo 
matic  discussions  which  led  up  to  the  war :  he  must 
assume  that  the  war  is  a  just  one,  unless  the  contrary 
is  manifest.  And  this  is  not  difficult  for  him,  as  his 
patriotic  instinct  causes  him  to  view  the  whole  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  countrymen  and  to  take  part 
in  upholding  his  own  nation. 

The  duty  to  assist  one's  country  in  her  hour  of 
need  is  not,  however,  confined  to  members  of  the 
regular  army.  The  war  is  directed  against  the  whole 
nation,  and  every  member  has  a  duty  to  help  in 
combating  the  enemy.  Patriotism,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  all  as  a  virtue,  is  to  us  Catholics  a  religious 
duty.  As  we  are  commanded  to  love,  reverence, 
and  obey  our  parents,  so  in  a  measure  we  should 
bestow  the  same  feelings  on  that  country  and  state 
which  has  borne  us,  has  educated  us  by  the  ideals 
and  life  which  she  has  placed  before  us,  and  by  her 
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protection  has  enabled  us  to  live.  And  the  love  of 
country  comes  as  naturally  to  man  as  his  love  of  his 
parents.  He  is  by  nature  in  sympathy  with  the 
class  of  virtues  he  has  had  placed  before  him  since 
childhood,  the  aspirations,  ideals,  and  view  of  life 
generally.  The  tendency  amongst  ourselves,  indeed, 
is  to  go  even  too  far  in  this  respect — to  look  upon 
the  good  qualities  of  an  Englishman  as  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  a  foreigner,  and  to  extenuate 
our  national  failings  in  proportion — a  frame  of  mind 
which  easily  feeds  our  pride  and  vainglory,  and 
leads  to  that  most  unattractive  quality  of  national 
boasting  which  is  so  objectionable.  But  to  rejoice 
in  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  an  Englishman  which 
appeal  to  us,  without  in  any  way  denying  that  our 
countrymen,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  faults 
and  failings,  is  right  and  proper,  and  helpful  as  a 
stimulus  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  taking  up 
arms  on  behalf  of  our  country. 

This,  we  are  glad  to  think,  English  Catholics  as  a 
body,  and  Irish  Catholics  too,  have  ever  been  ready 
to  do.  In  the  days  of  the  Penal  Laws,  when  they 
had  to  be  educated  abroad,  the  foreign  surroundings 
of  their  Colleges  served  only  to  emphasize  their 
British  sentiments.  During  the  French  Revolution, 
the  students  of  Douay  got  into  trouble  more  than 
once  by  singing  national  airs,  and  rejoicing  too  mani 
festly  at  the  news  of  English  victories.  Charles  Butler 
declares1  that  "the  salutary  and  incontrovertible 
truth  that  one  Englishman  can  any  day  beat  two 
Frenchmen  "  was  "  as  firmly  believed  and  as  ably 

1  Reminiscences •,  p.  9. 
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demonstrated  at  Douay  and  St.  Omer's,  as  it  could 
be  at  Eton  and  Winchester" — a  remark  which  is 
capable  of  being  understood  as  mere  national 
boasting :  but  it  was  really  probably  an  expression 
in  the  mind  of  that  pious  lawyer  of  his  admiration 
of  British  pluck — a  feeling  we  may  well  wish  to 
share  with  him. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  strange  accusation 
to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  certain  Protes 
tants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  virtue  of 
patriotism  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  features 
of  English  Catholics  during  the  darkest  days  of 
persecution,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  day.  Even  the  sad  penalties  to  which 
they  were  so  long  subjected  could  not  shake  their 
loyalty  to  their  king  and  country.  There  is  hardly 
a  more  pathetic  story  to  be  found  than  the  pouring 
out  of  the  life-blood  of  so  many  of  the  best  Catholic 
families  in  defending  their  king  against  Cromwell, 
when  all  the  time  they  knew,  not  only  that  they 
would  receive  little  thanks  for  what  they  were  doing, 
but  that  the  royalist  victory  might  mean  increase  of 
Catholic  persecution.  But  this  did  not  damp  their 
ardour,  and  both  then  and  at  other  times  they  have 
proved  ready  to  do  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  in  the  active  defence  of  their  country.  He 
would  indeed  be  a  most  unworthy  son  of  his  country 
who  was  not  willing  to  spend  himself  and  be  spent 
in  forwarding  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  and 
the  triumph  of  British  influence  and  British  ideals. 
In  the  present  war  we  are  trying  to  show  our  appre 
ciation  of  such  efforts  by  inscribing  the  names  of  all 
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those  who  fall  in  fighting  for  their  country  in  what 
we  designate  a  "  Roll  of  Honour." 

On  this  whole  question  of  the  duty  of  patriotism 
we  can  invoke  the  high  authority  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  Hedley,  who  in  his  pastoral  on  the  present 
war  expounded  the  Catholic  doctrine : — 

"  True  patriotism,"  he  writes,  "  is  not  a  sentimental 
feeling  that  urges  a  man  to  boast  and  shout.  It  is  a 
virtue  having  its  roots  in  the  great  cardinal  virtue  of 
justice,  and  is  technically  called  '  piety/  a  word  that 
does  not  signify  what  in  ordinary  speech  we  mean  by 
piety,  but  comes  to  us  from  the  language  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  means  the  reverence,  observance,  and  love 
we  owe  first  to  our  parents,  and  secondly  to  that 
land,  commonwealth,  and  government  by  which 
family  life  is  made  possible  and  effective,  and  which 
thus  stand  to  us  in  a  truly  parental  and  divinely 
ordinated  relation.  A  good  Catholic  is  therefore 
bound  to  help  and  support  the  civil  state,  be  it 
kingdom,  empire,  or  republic,  to  which  by  God's 
ordinance  he  owes  subsistence,  order,  peace,  and  the 
means  of  serving  God.  The  state  may  not  be  all 
that  it  should  be ;  but  a  state  such  as  we  ourselves 
live  in  is  very  much  better  than  anarchy  and  constant 
revolution,  and  as  far  as  it  does  not  violate  the  law 
of  God  it  has  a  divine  right  to  our  allegiance  and 
observance." 

The  first  duty  which  suggests  itself  as  applicable 
to  a  large  class  of  the  community  is  to  join  the  army 
and  help  in  fighting  its  battles.  In  a  country  such 
as  this,  where  there  is  no  regular  systematic  con 
scription,  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  this  obligation  in 
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too  sweeping  a  manner.  In  an  individual  case  there 
may  often  be  ties  of  home  or  family,  or  obligations 
to  support  those  depending  on  one  which  may, 
except  in  case  of  extreme  need,  take  precedence  of 
the  duty  of  fighting.  But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  fighting  for  one's  country,  in  the  case  of 
those  qualified  by  age  and  physical  strength,  may 
be  a  duty.  We  can  again  appeal  to  the  high 
authority  of  Bishop  Hedley  : — 

"  The  great  duty  that  every  one  owes  to  the 
country,  when  the  country  is  at  war,  is  to  help  it 
to  success  and  victory.  If  there  were  a  law  imposing 
conscription,  all  whom  such  a  law  affected  would  be 
bound  to  obey  it.  There  is  as  yet  no  law  of  con 
scription.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  cannot  say  to  this  or 
that  young  man,  *  You  are  bound  to  enlist/  it  is  true 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  army  is  a  duty  that 
presses  on  the  community  generally,  and  that  every 
man  who  is  fit  and  is  not  lawfully  hindered  will  be 
doing  what  is  meritorious  and  patriotic  if  he  hastens 
to  give  his  services  in  one  capacity  or  another.  The 
country  is  in  grave  danger,  and  any  one  who  neglects 
to  help  when  he  can  help  violates  the  cardinal  precept 
of  justice,  and  is  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  guilty 
in  the  sight  of  God." 

It  should  next  be  explained  that  those  who  are, 
for  whatever  reasons,  unable  to  help  on  the  field  of 
battle,  are  not  thereby  exempt  from  the  duty  of 
assisting  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done  in  which  we  may  all  share. 
The  wounded  have  to  be  tended  ;  the  widows  and 
orphans  to  be  supported  ;  in  the  present  war  refugees 
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from  other  nations  fighting  on  our  behalf,  who  have 
taken  shelter  on  our  shores  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
invader,  have  to  be  provided  for ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  cost  of  the  war  has  to  be  met.  This 
last  heading  alone  involves  a  large  amount  of  frugal 
living  and  self-denial,  and  this  at  a  time  when  for 
many  the  means  of  earning  an  income  at  all  are 
much  impaired  by  the  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by 
the  war. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  position  of  the  priest 
during  the  war.  He  sees  himself  surrounded  by 
people  in  distress,  and  finds  ample  opportunity  for 
bearing  his  share,  and  more  than  his  share,  of  the 
burdens  of  the  war  in  visiting  and  consoling  the 
sufferers,  ministering  to  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals, 
and  organizing  special  services  and  prayers  for  the 
intentions  of  the  war.  Often  he  has  also  to  take  part 
in  organizing  measures  of  relief  for  the  sufferers  and 
for  the  impoverished.  He  has  to  help  those  who 
have  lost  friends  or  relations,  or  who  are  in  anxiety 
as  to  their  fate,  to  bear  their  troubles  in  humble  sub 
mission  to  the  will  of  God,  for  it  is  to  the  priest  that 
they  naturally  turn  in  their  troubles.  A  certain 
number  are  also  required  at  the  front  to  minister  to 
the  soldiers  either  before  going  into  action  or  when 
sent  back  wounded  to  the  base  hospitals,  or  even  at 
times  on  the  field  of  battle  itself.  But  only  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  is  a  priest  called  upon 
to  join  in  the  actual  fighting.  Were  he  taking  active 
part  in  the  battle,  his  duty  as  a  soldier  would  at  once 
clash  with  his  duty  as  a  priest  ;  for  a  priest  is  bound 
at  all  times,  if  he  sees  a  Catholic  dying,  to  minister  to 
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him  at  all  hazards,  be  he  friend  or  enemy,  whereas  a 
soldier  is  manifestly  precluded  from  ceasing  to  fight 
in  order  to  help  others  spiritually.  The  ministry  of 
a  priest  is  one  with  that  of  Christ,  that  is  a  ministry 
of  peace ;  his  mission  is  "  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  and  to  heal  the  contrite  of  heart."  I 

The  Church  has  given  us  a  definite  ruling  on  this 
point.  In  the  case  of  defending  one's  country  and 
home,  in  the  last  resort,  when  every  man  is  wanted,  a 
priest  or  cleric  is  allowed  to  fight ;  but  in  all  other 
circumstances  he  is  strictly  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  in 
case  of  disobedience  he  incurs  the  note  of  irregularity, 
prohibiting  him  from  in  future  exercising  his  priestly 
functions. 2 

This  fact  was  well  known  and  understood  in  past 
times.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  irreligious 
law  passed  in  France  has  obscured  it.  When  that 
law  was  passed  it  was  freely  said  by  many  that  the 
Government  would  never  call  on  priests  to  do  actual 
fighting,  to  take  away  life,  but  that  they  would  be  put 
to  serve  on  garrison  duty.  This  prophecy  has  been 
falsified  by  the  event,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
we  see  priests,  20,000  in  number,  on  active  service  in 
the  ranks  ;  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  the  Holy  See  has  issued 
special  regulations  in  their  regard,  to  relieve  them  of 
the  punishment  of  irregularity. 

As  they  had  to  fight,  we  may  surely  thank  God 

1  St.  Luke  iv.  18  ;  Isaias  Ixi.  i. 

2  This  seems  to  be  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church  as  given  in 
the  text-books.     In  past  times,  however,  the  laws  against  the  clergy 
participating  in  war  operations  was  far  more  stringent.     Cf.  Ferraris, 
Bibliotheca.)  art.  Bellum,  i.  p.  535. 
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that  they  have  fought  well.  Their  bravery  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  incidentally  their  action 
and  influence  has  done  a  large  amount  of  good 
among  their  comrades  in  the  army.  Numbers  of 
them  have  been  killed  in  battle.  One  example  may 
be  given.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark  conferred  the  Holy  Order  of  the  priest 
hood  at  Hastings  on  thirty  French  Jesuits,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  colours.  On  the  following  morning 
they  said  their  first  mass,  which  for  many  of  them 
was  to  be  also  their  last.  At  the  time  of  writing 
more  than  a  third  of  their  number  have  already 
been  killed. 

But  all  this  bravery,  and  all  the  good  effected  by 
them  does  not  take  away  from  the  fact  that  their 
position  is  an  anomalous  one.     It  is  perhaps  natural 
that   many   in  England   should   see   the  good   side 
only,   and   that  the  sense   of  the   incongruity   of  a 
priest  being  in  the  battle  line  should  in  consequence 
be  dimmed :  all  the  more  reason  for  us  to  beware 
against  so  losing  our  ecclesiastical  spirit  as  to  fall 
into  such  an  error.     There  is  much  work  that  we  may 
do  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  both  by 
our  prayers  and  by  our  alms-deeds,  and  there  may 
easily  arise  calls  on  our  personal  service  in  the  future. 
And   if  we   are   at   times   inclined   to  chafe  at  our 
necessary   inactivity,   in  that    we  are   pursuing   our 
studies  without  reference  to  the  war,  we  can  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  at  the  present  time 
the  country   is   in  greater  want  of  priests   than   of 
soldiers ;  that  up  to  now  recruits  have  offered  them 
selves  as  fast  as  they  can  be  dealt  with  ;  and  that 
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even  if  stronger  measures  for  obtaining  men  be  found 
necessary  later  on — which  may  or  may  not  prove  to  be 
the  case — unless  something  unforeseen  occurs,  it  is  un 
likely  that  the  need  will  become  so  supremely  urgent 
as  to  warrant  us  in  jeopardizing  our  vocation,  or  in 
seeking  dispensation  from  duties  which  we  have 
already  assumed. 


Ill 

THE   EVILS   OF   WAR 

IT  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  at  the  present 
time,  when  we  are  daily  witnesses  of  the  war  drama, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  suffering,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  emphasize  that  aspect  of  the 
great  struggle  which  is  going  forward  in  front  of  us. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  humanity  of  modern  organiza 
tion,  whereby  the  wounded  are  tended  and  cared  for, 
the  awful  sight  of  their  appalling  sufferings  is  not 
brought  before  the  man  in  the  street,  unless  he  lives 
in  that  particular  part  where  the  war  is  being  waged  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  in  this  country  in 
consequence  wholly  fail  to  realize  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  suffering  inflicted.  The  bald  figures  given  in 
the  newspapers  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
horrors  which  surround  the  battlefield.  From  time 
to  time  we  hear  of  the  death  of  those  we  know,  or 
we  may  actually  see  and  speak  with  those  who  have 
been  through  it  and  have  returned  wounded  ;  but 
even  this  only  partly  conveys  to  the  imagination 
all  that  they  have  gone  through.  All  are  agreed 
that  no  one  who  has  not  had  experience  of  it  can 
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fully  realize  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  misery 
by  which  a  modern  war  is  surrounded. 

It  may  be  worth  our  while  therefore,  at  least,  to 
make  some  reflections  on  this.     Our  thoughts  natu 
rally  turn  in  the  first  instance  to  the  actual  combatants. 
Their  sufferings  are  the  measure  of  their  heroism. 
This  applies  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  to  those  who 
get  killed.     It   is   true  that   modern  weapons  have 
made  their  deaths  far  more  terrible  to  witness  than 
was  the  case  of  old ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
a  naval  battle,  where  the  space  is  so  confined  and 
the   action  so  quick,   and  where  in  addition  to  the 
dangers  of  battle  are  to  be  added  those  of  a  ship  on 
fire,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  sea.     A 
sailor  on  one  of  our  cruisers,  the  Glasgow,  who  helped 
to   save   many   Germans   after    the   sinking  of  the 
Gneisenau  at  the  battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  has 
described  his  experience  as  the  most  horrible  he  had 
ever  gone  through,  finding  himself  in  a  small  boat 
surrounded  by  the  dead  and  dying,  numbers  of  whom 
had  been    burnt  to  death,  many  others  with  limbs 
shot  off,  or  frightfully  mangled  ;  some  mere  headless 
corpses.     The  actual  death  of  these  men,  however, 
was  brief,  and  it  is  a  redeeming  feature  of  many  of 
the  deaths  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  enormous 
shells  of  modern  warfare  that  they  must  be  instanta 
neous,  and  free  from  lingering  pain.     And  even  those 
who   are   wounded,  sometimes  frightfully   wounded, 
but  within  their  own  fighting  line,  are  rescued   by 
their  comrades  and  taken  to  hospital,  where  they  are 
well  cared  for.     Those  of  us  who  have  visited  the 
military  hospitals  in  England  can  testify  to  all  that 
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is   being  done  in  them  to  mitigate  the  horrors   of 
war. 

What,  however,  is  to  be  said  of  those  who  are 
wounded  after  an  unsuccessful  battle,  ending  in  a 
retreat  ?  In  such  a  case  they  are  necessarily  left  to 
their  fate  on  the  field  of  battle.  How  often  it  may 
happen  that  such  a  one  lies  for  hours,  or  even  days, 
uncared  for,  with  his  wounds  untended,  until  he  dies 
either  of  excessive  pain  or  loss  of  blood,  or  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  may  or  may  not  treat 
him  well.  It  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  unknown 
for  them  to  shoot  a  wounded  prisoner  rather  than 
have  to  carry  him  to  a  hospital  and  minister  to  him. 
In  the  present  war  this  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
times  systematically  and  with  deliberate  intent,  by 
official  orders. 

Then  think  of  those  who  have  lost  limbs  through 
shell  shot,  or  who  are  so  disfigured  that  their  whole 
subsequent  life  becomes  a  misery  to  them,  so  that 
they  would  willingly  welcome  death  itself  as  an 
infinite  relief.  Think  of  those  who  have  been  for 
days  in  the  trenches,  often  knee-deep  or  more  in 
water,  until,  when  their  time  comes  for  relief,  they 
have  to  be  lifted  out,  for  they  have  lost  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  and  sometimes  their  feet  or  legs  have 
become  frostbitten  and  have  to  be  amputated. 
Others  have  been  wounded  in  the  trenches,  and 
perhaps  even  buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  comrades,  as  has  happened  more  than 
once  during  the  present  war.  At  the  little  farm  of 
Hougomont  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  where  early  in 
the  battle  the  fighting  raged  at  its  hottest,  they  still 
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show  the  well  down  which  many  soldiers  were  thrown, 
some  dead,  some  still  alive.  Can  we  think  of  a  more 
awful  fate  than  that  of  those  who  were  still  living  ? 
Yet  these  are  but  ordinary  examples  of  the  innumer 
able  tragedies  inseparable  from  fighting  on  a  large 
scale. 

But,  after  all,  such  incidents  are  the  ordinary  risk  to 
which  a  soldier  exposes  himself:  they  are  part  of  his 
profession,  and  he  deliberately  prepares  himself  to 
bear  them  should  they  come  upon  him.  In  the  case 
of  civilians  it  is  otherwise,  and  yet  they  are  often 
called  upon  to  face  ordeals  no  less  severe.  In  these 
islands  the  protection  of  the  sea  has  kept  the  real 
horrors  of  war  at  a  distance  from  us.  We  have  had  a 
slight  touch  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  bombardment 
of  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough,  as  well  as  in  the 
Zeppelin  and  other  air  raids ;  and  several  very 
pathetic  stories  have  reached  us  of  domestic  tragedies 
which  resulted  therefrom.1  These,  however,  have 
been  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  when  compared 
with  what  has  gone  on  at  the  actual  seat  of  war ;  and 
except  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  real  invasion,  we 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  face  the  real  horrors 
of  war. 

Even  what  we  go  through,  however,  is  something 
to  bear.  We  hear  of  our  friends  and  close  relatives 

1  One  of  the  boys  now  at  St.  Hugh's  Preparatory  School  lost  his 
two  aunts,  who  lived  at  Hartlepool,  and  were  just  preparing  to  start 
for  mass  when  a  shell  wrecked  the  house  and  killed  them  both 
instantaneously.  Their  aged  uncle  was  already  in  the  church,  and 
when  he  returned  home  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  found  the 
house  wrecked  and  his  two  nieces  dead,  the  shock  was  so  great  that  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  the  following  day. 
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undergoing  the  above-mentioned  horrors,  and  their 
future  fate  fills  us  with  apprehension.  Often  weeks 
or  months  pass  away  without  news  of  them  ;  we 
suspect  the  worst,  and  perhaps  eventually  we  learn 
that  the  worst  has  happened.  How  strangely  unlike 
was  the  Christmas  of  1914  to  any  former  one  within 
living  memory  !  There  was  hardly  a  home  where 
the  family  were  gathered  together  for  the  annual 
reunion,  but  one  or  more  members  of  the  family — 
perhaps  the  head  himself — was  absent,  and  the  note 
of  anxiety,  or  possibly  of  known  personal  loss,  over 
clouded  the  gathering.  And  as  news  has  come 
through  of  one  after  another  of  the  tragedies  of  war, 
how  many  homes  have  been  plunged  into  grief  and 
mourning ;  while  in  many  cases  no  news  has  ever 
arrived,  and  suspense  has  grown  gradually  into 
certainty,  with  all  the  painful  accompaniments  of 
slow  development. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  civilians  who  live 
in  the  place  where  the  fighting  is  taking  place  ?  Sad 
indeed  is  the  plight  in  any  war  of  those  who  live  in 
the  path  of  a  victorious  army.  No  consideration  can 
be  shown  to  private  interests  in  such  supreme 
moments,  even  by  the  most  humane  of  generals. 
Whatever  military  necessity  demands  must  be  ruth 
lessly  carried  out,  regardless  of  whatever  suffering  it 
may  cause  to  individuals.  To  burn  down  all  the 
houses  of  a  street  in  order  to  secure  an  advantageous 
position  for  the  guns  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
war :  yet  at  its  best  this  renders  perhaps  a  hundred 
families  homeless  and  ruined.  In  the  present  war  it  is 
unfortunately  undeniable  that  far  worse  things  have 
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been  of  daily  occurrence.  Numbers  of  innocent  and 
harmless  persons  have  been  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
with  every  imaginable  accompaniment  of  cruelty. 
Able-bodied  civilians  have  been  deported  to  Germany, 
and  there  forced  to  work  in  the  harvest  fields  and 
elsewhere  to  supply  the  place  of  those  Germans  who 
have  been  called  to  the  colours.  Homes  have  been 
broken  up,  and  families  have  been  dispersed,  in 
ignorance  whether  their  parents  are  living  or  dead. 
It  is  said  that  the  women  have  been  driven  in  front 
of  the  German  troops,  to  act  as  a  screen  and  to 
receive  the  first  fire  if  they  are  attacked.  A  system 
has  been  adopted  of  taking  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  have  no  control,  and  with 
whom  they  have  not  even  any  communication  ;  and 
after  being  in  suspense  for  days  or  even  weeks,  many 
have  eventually  been  shot  in  punishment  for  some 
alleged  misbehaviour  among  the  people.  A  certain 
proportion  of  these  hostages  have  been  priests, 
against  whom  the  Germans  seem  to  have  a  special 
hatred,  and  whom  they  are  ready  to  kill  at  the 
slightest  provocation. 

The  devastation  of  the  small  portion  of  France  into 
which  the  Germans  have  penetrated  has  been  hardly 
less  than  that  of  her  neighbour.  The  wanton  bom 
bardment  of  Rheims  Cathedral,  which  served  no 
military  purpose,  was  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  Louvain,  and  that  of  so  many  churches  and 
ancient  buildings — such  as  the  celebrated  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall  at  Ypres — which  can  never  be  restored 
as  they  were,  and  are  permanent  and  irreparable 
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losses  to  lovers  of  art  and  antiquities  in  every 
nation.  The  official  Yellow  Book  issued  by  the 
French  Government  shows  as  sad  examples  of 
atrocities  in  France  as  in  Belgium. 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  theatre  of  war,  we  find 
the  German  soldiery  behaving  in  Poland  in  much  the 
same  way  as  in  France  and  Belgium  ;  and  if  there 
has  been  less  material  damage  done,  it  is  only 
because  from  the  rougher  nature  of  the  country  there 
was  less  opportunity  for  doing  it. 

Nor  have  either  Germany  or  Austria  been  exempt 
from  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of 
war.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  there  has  happily 
been  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  soldiery  to 
parallel  the  worst  German  atrocities  in  France  and 
Belgium  ;  but  both  Austrian  and  German  territory 
have  at  different  times  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  and  in  many  cases  villages  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  have  taken  refuge  in 
flight.  A  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  great 
part  of  Galicia  have  had  to  be  provided  for  in  Vienna 
and  elsewhere,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
people  from  East  Prussia  when  they  fled  from  the 
invader.  In  both  cases  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
of  families  have  lost  their  homes  and  all  their 
possessions. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish,  as  well  as  unfeeling,  to 
speak  lightly  of  human  suffering,  either  bodily  or 
mental.  It  gives  a  whole  tone  to  the  world  which 
makes  life  what  it  is,  and  renders  appropriate  the 
Church's  description  of  it  as  a  "Valley  of  tears." 
A  great  part  of  our  life  as  priests  will  consist 
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in  endeavouring  to  assuage  suffering  and  to  give 
comfort  and  strength  to  those  who  have  to  undergo 
it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  worse  evils  in  life 
than  suffering ;  and  indeed  suffering  is  not  in 
itself  necessarily  an  evil  at  all.  It  is  one  of  the 
dispositions  of  Divine  Providence  that  no  great  end 
in  this  life  is  ever  achieved  without  a  large  measure 
of  suffering.  Suffering  can  be  sanctified  and  become 
the  strongest  means  of  self-sanctification  at  our 
disposal.  Our  Lord  Himself  has  gone  before  us  to 
show  us  the  way.  He  it  was  that  consecrated  this 
means  of  sanctification.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after 
Me,"  He  said,  "  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  Me."  The  author  of  the 
Imitation  remarks  that  "If  there  had  been  anything 
better  and  more  beneficial  to  man's  salvation  than 
suffering,  Christ  would  certainly  have  shown  it  by 
word  and  example "  :  and  says,  "If  thou  wert  to 
choose,  thou  oughtest  to  wish  rather  to  suffer  adver 
sities  for  Christ  than  to  be  delighted  with  many 
comforts,  because  thou  would'st  thus  be  more  like 
to  Christ  and  more  conformable  to  all  the  saints." 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  human  suffering  is  not 
always  this.  It  can  indeed,  and  should,  be  the 
source  of  heroic  virtue ;  but  often  enough  it  is 
unfortunately  the  reverse.  If  the  suffering  is  of  an 
extreme  nature,  it  calls  for  extraordinary  grace  to 
enable  us  to  sanctify  it.  Too  frequently  man  is  not 
faithful  to  that  grace,  and  it  has  the  reverse  effect — 
producing  a  spirit  of  murmuring  against  the  provi 
dence  of  God,  driving  people  to  criminal  excesses, 
and  sometimes  to  downright  despair — as  indeed 
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Cardinal  Mercier  testifies  to  have  been  the  case  in 
certain  instances  in  this  war.  Thus,  while  admitting 
that  suffering  is  not  necessarily  or  always  strictly 
speaking  an  evil,  in  many  cases  it  is  so.  It  is  thus 
like  an  extreme  temptation,  of  which  we  may  say 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  suffereth  [it],  for  when  he  has 
been  tried  he  will  receive  the  crown  of  glory  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  him  "  ;  but  in 
too  many  instances  people  fail  under  the  trial,  and  it 
becomes  to  them  an  evil  in  the  truest  sense. 

But  there  are  other  accompaniments  of  war  which 
are  in  truth  greater  evils  even  than  suffering,  however 
ill  borne.  Consider,  for  example,  the  amount  of 
personal  and  national  hatred  engendered,  not  only 
among  the  combatants,  but  often  throughout  the 
whole  population.  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
the  recipients  of  some  of  the  most  intense  hatred 
on  either  side.  In  the  well-known  Hymn  of  Hate 
the  Germans  proclaim  their  feeling  in  this  respect. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  refrain : — 


We  will  never  forgo  our  hate  ; 
We  all  have  a  single  hate ; 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone, 
ENGLAND. 


No  doubt  many  who  sing  this  hymn  do  not  really 
feel  all  that  is  expressed,  and  no  doubt  also  many 
do  not  use  it  at  all  ;  but  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
officially  recognized  is  sad  evidence  of  the  spirit 
which  permeates  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

Our    people     answer     by    ridiculing    the    hymn. 
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Among  many  replies  that  have  been  written,  quite 
typical  was  one  published  in  the  Spectator*  in  verse, 
declaring  that  we  have  neither  love  nor  hate  to 
give  in  return,  for  we  despise  them  : — 

Sing,  Germans,  sing  your  song  of  frenzied  hate  ; 
Your  song  and  you  we  neither  love  nor  hate ; 
What  we  despise  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

We  know  our  foe  unworthy  of  our  steel ; 
Contempt  for  Germans — that  is  what  we  feel. 

Sing,  Germans,  sing  your  song  of  frenzied  hate, 
"The  Day"  has  dawned,  and  we  with  calmness  wait; 
What  we  despise  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Is  this  attitude  any  more  Christian  than  the  other  ? 

But  we  need  not  take  our  stand  on  a  single  utterance 
on  either  side.  The  evidences  of  the  German  hatred 
of  England  abound  on  every  side — in  their  news 
papers,  in  the  speeches  made  by  their  representative 
men,  in  their  actions  in  which  they  often  seek  to 
injure  us  when  no  corresponding  military  advantage 
accrues  ;  and  this  hatred  appears  even  to  develop 
and  increase  as  the  war  proceeds.  And  with  respect 
to  our  attitude  to  them,  though  it  is  evidently  less 
rancorous,  it  seems  to  be  almost  as  deep.  One  has 
only  to  go  about  the  country  and  to  listen  to  what 
people  are  openly  saying  to  realize  the  strength  of 
the  anti-German  feeling,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
mingled  with  contempt  adds  to  it  no  little  bitterness. 

Then  there  is  national  pride,  which  becomes  ram 
pant  in  time  of  war,  and  is  the  more  odious  because 

1  December  19,  1914,  p.  889. 
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it  is  the  perversion  of  true  patriotism,  or  love  of 
country,  which  is  a  virtue  and  a  duty.  This  has 
been  alluded  to  in  a  former  Conference  ;  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  attitude  which  it  promotes  often 
makes  the  diplomatic  discussions  on  which  war  may 
depend  doubly  difficult.  And  it  leads  to  another 
form  of  pride — adoration  of  military  valour,  as  though 
it  was  the  highest  quality  of  human  nature.  People 
speak  as  though  it  was  due  to  the  "honour"  of 
the  nation  from  time  to  time  to  declare  war,  and 
to  lead  their  armies  into  the  field ;  but  when  they 
have  done  sufficient  fighting  to  show  their  bravery, 
"  honour "  is  satisfied  and  peace  may  be  made. 
This  in  its  turn  leads  to  the  perversion  of  the  virtue 
of  bravery.  The  German  soldiers,  like  the  Stoics 
of  old,  boast  of  their  indifference  to  suffering,  and 
are  ready  to  face  death  with  wonderful  coolness. 
A  disregard  of  human  life  has  been  throughout  a 
feature  of  their  strategy.  But  to  throw  away  one's 
life  in  proud  witness  to  our  indifference  to  suffering 
is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  vice.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
misguided  conduct  of  the  young  Roman  in  the  days 
of  the  Etruscan  wars,  who  put  his  right  arm  into  the 
fire  and  kept  it  there  until  it  was  burnt  off,  to  show 
his  disregard  of  pain.  True  bravery  consists  in 
making  the  best  use  of  one's  life  and  opportunities, 
braving  all  consequences,  and  being  willing  to  face 
any  suffering,  even  death  itself,  for  the  sake  of  duty, 
The  perverted  idea  makes  itself  curiously  con 
spicuous  in  the  military  attitude  towards  suicide. 
Undoubtedly  it  requires  some  courage  to  face  the 
act  of  self-destruction,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  often 
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in  truth  not  an  act  of  bravery,  but  of  cowardice. 
The  suicide's  pride  makes  him  afraid  to  face  the 
world  after  his  failure  or  his  disgrace,  and  rather 
than  do  so  he  shoots  himself.  The  one  who  refrains 
from  shooting  himself  and  faces  all  consequences 
may  be  the  braver  of  the  two.  Yet  when  we  read 
of  a  General's  suicide,  it  is  often  accompanied,  even 
here  in  England,  by  a  chorus  of  approbation,  of 
the  courage  of  him  who  ended  a  soldier's  life  by  a 
soldier's  death  rather  than  face  dishonour.  Many 
a  writer  has  blamed  Napoleon  as  wanting  in  courage 
because  he  did  not  blow  out  his  brains  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  Can  anything  show  more  strongly 
the  depth  of  folly  to  which  pride  may  lead  one? 

Be  it  remembered,  in  conclusion,  that  all  these  are 
evils  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  are  sins 
not  only  against  our  neighbour,  but  against  God. 
They  are  obstacles  to  salvation,  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  human  race  working  out  its  true  destiny,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  war  itself  and  all  its 
results  are  of  trifling  importance. 


IV 
THE   PROVIDENCE   OF  WAR 

WHEN  we  think  of  the  great  evils  of  war,  such  as  we 
have  been  considering,  evils  of  every  kind  both  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  individual,  and  all  the  dishonour 
to  God,  we  may  perhaps  ask — it  has  often  been 
asked — why  Almighty  God  permits  war.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  He  deals  out  His  pro 
vidence  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  communities  and 
nations,  and  that  it  is  the  harmony  of  His  providence 
to  the  community  with  that  of  each  individual 
member  of  it  that  is  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions 
of  His  wisdom.  Confining  our  thoughts  for  the 
moment  to  the  individual,  we  each  of  us  have  to 
accept  the  war  to  which  the  Government  has  com 
mitted  the  nation  without  ever  having  had  a  direct 
voice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient 
cause.  We  are  called  upon  to  bear  each  his  own 
share  in  the  suffering  and  the  evils  of  war  ;  and 
yet  the  war  has  come  upon  him  without  his  will 
or  consent,  as  though  it  came  direct  from  the  hands 
of  Almighty  God — as,  in  fact,  it  does.  Why  then 
does  He  allow  these  evils  to  fall  upon  us  ? 

43 
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To  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  no  complete 
answer  can  be  given.  We  know  far  too  little  of 
God's  dealings  with  the  souls  of  individuals,  or  with 
communities  or  nations,  to  give  anything  like  a  full 
answer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  pre 
sumption  on  our  part  to  expect  that  He  would 
make  known  to  us  His  reasons  for  dealing  with  His 
creatures  in  this  way  or  that.  "Who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  His 
counsellor  ?  " J  The  question  why  He  permits  war 
is  only  a  part  of  the  general  question  of  His  dealings 
with  the  human  race,  much  of  which  is  so  mysterious 
to  us.  All  we  can  say  is  that  war  has  always 
existed  from  time  to  time,  and  we  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that,  since  God  permits  it,  it  is  intended  in 
some  way  for  our  good. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  cannot  give  a  full  or 
complete  answer,  we  can  and  do  see  a  large  amount 
of  good  which  is  incidentally  effected  by  war  in 
general,  and  by  this  war  in  particular.  If  we  survey, 
however  cursorily,  the  various  countries  affected  by 
it,  much  of  this  good  is  immediately  manifest.  To 
begin  with  the  country  nearest  to  us,  those  who  have 
been  in  France  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
crowded  churches  such  as  have  not  been  known 
within  living  memory,  to  many  approaching  the 
sacraments  who  have  long  been  strangers  to  all 
religious  influence,  and  to  a  continual  stream  of 
prayer  poured  forth  night  and  day  for  the  salvation 
of  France.  Our  own  priests  living  on  the  coast 
gave  similar  evidence,  when  a  long  stream  of 

1  i  Rom.  xi.  34. 
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Frenchmen  who  had  been  living  in  London  and 
other  English  towns,  being  called  to  the  colours, 
hastened  to  return  to  their  country,  but  in  view  of 
the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  war,  were  unwilling 
to  do  so  without  first  making  their  peace  with 
Almighty  God ;  and  the  clergy  at  Folkestone  and 
Dover  and  elsewhere  were  kept  working  well  into 
the  hours  of  the  night,  hearing  the  confessions 
of  those  who  had  not  been  near  the  sacraments  for 
years,  perhaps  for  a  whole  lifetime.  In  France 
itself,  the  various  classes  were  brought  together  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unknown.  The  irreligious  law 
which  insisted  on  the  priests  of  God  taking  up  their 
position  in  the  fighting  line,  however  iniquitous 
in  itself,  has  been  fruitful  in  blessing ;  for  their 
bravery  has  been  conspicuous,  and  they  have  found 
themselves  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
irreligious  and  the  Freemasons.  There  are  many  who 
confidently  prophesy  that  this  war  will  make  a  final 
end  of  religious  persecution  in  France — that  when 
it  is  over,  the  monks  and  nuns  who  have  been 
expelled  in  the  last  few  years  will  quietly  return 
and  take  up  their  work  once  more  among  their  own 
people.  Whether  or  not  this  proves  an  over-hopeful 
forecast,  at  least  it  is  undeniable  that  for  the  time 
being  the  rancorous  feelings  which  have  hitherto 
been  rampant  have  dried  up,  and  everything  is 
absorbed  in  work  for  the  common  good. 

Proceeding  now  to  Belgium — poor,  heroic  Belgium 
— we 'find  much  the  same  picture,  only  intensified 
in  degree.  Was  ever  there  such  a  tragedy  in  all 
history  as  the  fate  of  Belgium  to-day?  With  the 
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causes  and  origin  of  the  war  she  was  wholly  un 
concerned  :  the  disputes  which  led  to  it  did  not 
touch  her.  Her  sole  crime  was  her  geographical 
position,  which  has  in  the  past  led  to  her  being 
spoken  of  as  the  battle-ground  of  Europe.  But  in 
this  instance  she  is  in  a  far  worse  position  than  that 
of  a  mere  battle-ground — her  towns  destroyed,  her 
property  and  works  of  art  pillaged,  many  of  her 
people  murdered,  others  scattered  as  exiles,  having 
either  been  taken  to  Germany  as  prisoners,  or  having 
themselves  gone  into  voluntary  exile  to  escape  such 
a  fate ;  while  those  who  are  still  there  are  ruthlessly 
fined  to  the  very  utmost  of  their  capacity,  and  are  in 
continual  dread  of  worse  things  to  come.  But  they 
have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  all  this  suffering  and 
misery  has  brought  into  being  a  heroism  of  which 
we  never  dreamt  them  capable.  "  Is  there  a  patriot 
amongst  us,"  asks  Cardinal  Mercier,  "  who  does  not 
know  that  Belgium  has  grown  great?  Nay,  which 
of  us  would  have  the  heart  to  cancel  this  last  page 
of  our  national  history  ?  "  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  some  of  the  priests  who  have  been  shot 
have  been  veritable  martyrs  for  religion,  and  that  he 
prays  daily  to  them  in  heaven. 

For  the  rest,  the  story  of  Belgium  is  the  same 
as  that  of  France — the  churches  crowded,  continual 
prayer,  and  many  approaching  the  sacraments  after 
an  interval  of  years — with  this  modification,  that 
the  nation  is  not  concerned  in  the  quarrel  which 
led  to  the  war,  and  the  people  are  praying  not 
exactly  for  victory,  but  for  protection  against 
the  invader.  In  one  respect  it  is  interesting  to 
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learn  that  there  is  proposed  to  be  a  repetition  of 
French  history.  On  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  the 
north  end  of  Paris,  stands  to-day  the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  offering  of  the 
nation  after  the  war  of  1 870.  Cardinal  Mercier  has 
asked  the  Belgian  Catholics  to  join  in  a  similar 
memorial  at  Brussels  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  of  peace  shall  shine  upon  our 
country,  we  shall  redress  our  ruins,  we  shall  restore 
shelter  to  those  who  have  none,  we  shall  rebuild  our 
churches,  we  shall  re-constitute  our  libraries,  and  we 
shall  hope  to  crown  this  work  of  reconciliation  by 
raising  upon  the  heights  of  the  capital  of  Belgium, 
free  and  Catholic,  a  national  Basilica  of  the  Sacred 
Heart." 

Turning  next  to  Russia,  we  find  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  estimate  the  effects  there,  as  we  are  so  much 
less  familiar  with  the  country  and  its  everyday  life. 
Two  things,  however,  stand  out  prominently.  One  is 
that  the  Russians  view  the  war  as  a  "  holy  war,"  and 
that  the  element  of  religion  enters  into  the  actual 
fighting  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  it  does  in  the 
West.  The  other  is  the  drastic  law  which  it  has  led 
to,  prohibiting  absolutely  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicants  throughout  the  whole  country.  Here 
again  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  way  in  which  it 
will  work  ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  involve  a 
large  amount  of  self-denial  among  the  entire  popula 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  as  part  of  the  nation's 
contribution  towards  the  war,  and  that  this  self- 
denial  takes  a  distinctly  religious  character  from 
their  view  of  the  war. 
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We  should   like   next  to  cast  our  eyes  from  the 
countries  of    our    allies    to    those   of  our  enemies, 
and  it  is    probable   that   we    should  see  much    the 
same  things  going    on — continual    prayer,  numbers 
of  people  frequenting  the  sacraments,  personal    and 
political  quarrels  put  aside  in  the  general  anxiety  to 
forward  the  common  good,  as  well  as  much  personal 
self-denial  and    self-sacrifice.      Unfortunately,    how 
ever,  we  are  not  permitted  to  see  it,  since  for  military 
reasons  we  are  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on   in   Germany,  and  their  system 
of  cutting  us  off  from    acquiring  any  knowledge  is 
very  elaborate  and  complete.     But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Germany  and  Austria  respond  to  the 
stimulus   of  war  in    the   same  way    that  we  do  on 
our  side.     Let  us  remember  that  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  in  the  German  army  is  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  Allies.     For  we  may  class  all  the  Austrians  and 
Bavarians    under    that  category,   as  well  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the    Hungarians  ;    and   even  Prussia, 
though   commonly   reputed   a    Protestant  country — 
and   rightly  so  in    so    far    as    the  ruling  classes   at 
Berlin    are    concerned — contains    a    large    Catholic 
minority.      Most   of    the   inhabitants   of  the    Rhine 
country  from  Cologne  to    Mayence  belong   to   that 
religion,  and  they  include  some  of  the  best  Catholics 
in    the    world.      We    can    also    add    Westphalia,   a 
great   portion    of    the   duchy   of   Baden,  and   other 
parts,    which     are    almost    entirely    Catholic.      We 
cannot   doubt    that   the   Catholics  in  these  parts  in 
the  distress  of  war  will  have  turned  to  God  in  the 
same    manner    as    their    brethren    in    France    and 
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Belgium.  Recently  we  have  received  a  confirmation 
of  this  from  a  passage  in  the  war  pastoral  of  the 
German  Bishops,  which,  short  as  it  is,  indicates  the 
way  things  have  been  going  in  that  country.  They 
write  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  soldiers  have  heard  at  once  in  the  call  to  war 
a  call  to  penance  ;  and  therefore  their  first  march  was 
to  the  Confessional.  Their  good  example  has  been 
imitated  by  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  public  opinion 
has  changed  about ;  there  breathes  in  German  dis 
tricts  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  a  few  months  ago." 

A  further  testimony  can  be  given  from  the  letter 
of  a  German  correspondent  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica* 
giving  interesting  details  : — 

"  Ever  since  the  declaration  of  war,"  he  writes,  "  the 
Catholic  people  of  Germany  and  Austria  have  given 
a  splendid  manifestation  of  religious  life,  and  a  sincere 
spirit  of  penance.  .  .  .  In  all  the  parishes  of  Germany 
there  is  an  hour's  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  every  day,  and  the  churches  are  crowded  to  the 
doors  with  the  suppliant  faithful.  The  frequency  of 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments  has  increased  beyond 
all  belief,  and  the  decrees  of  Pius  X.  on  frequent 
communion  bear  now  the  full  fruits  in  the  numerous 
and  most  frequent  communion  of  children  praying 
for  their  relatives  on  the  battlefield.  And  not  only 
the  common  people,  but  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
join  in  the  universal  prayer.  .  .  .  Parties,  balls, 
indecent  dresses  seem  to  have  been  utterly  done  away 
with,  and  instead  virtues,  private  and  public,  worthy 
of  a  Christian  people,  are  increasingly  practised." 

1  Civilth  Cattolica,   1915,  p.  253. 
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With  respect  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  if  it 
be  said  that  they  have  less  religion  left  among  them 
than  they  once  had,  whatever  religion  they  have  will 
certainly  have  been  stimulated  and  developed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  war,  and  the  killing  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  and  close  relatives  on  the  battlefield.  In 
a  description  of  Berlin  in  war  time  which  found  its 
way  through  to  England  not  long  since,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  alluded  to  included  the 
sermons  in  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the  large 
congregations  of  listeners. 

But  let  us  turn  nearer  home  and  examine  our  own 
country  and  people,  which  we  can  do  not  by  the 
report  of  others,  but  by  first-hand  observation.  We 
do  not  find,  indeed,  even  among  English  and 
Irish  Catholics,  anything  to  correspond  very  closely 
with  the  great  religious  revivals  in  countries  men 
tioned  above.  Our  congregations  have  indeed  been 
larger  in  times  of  war,  and  the  sacraments  have 
been  better  frequented.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  Westminster  Cathedral  during  the  short  daily 
exposition  can  testify  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
prayer  due  to  the  war.  But  neither  in  London  nor 
elsewhere  has  it  assumed  the  proportion  that  we 
read  of  in  certain  continental  countries.  In  like 
manner  on  the  two  official  days  of  general  prayer 
throughout  England  in  all  places  of  worship,  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  there  were  satisfactory  attendances : 
but  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  rush 
to  the  churches,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  of  the 
regular  non-church-goers  have  changed  their  habits 
on  account  of  the  war. 
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When  we  come  to  the  practical  daily  life  of  the 
people,  however,  we  find  a  change  which  might 
almost  be  designated  as  a  transformation.  Let  us 
cast  our  minds  back  to  the  state  of  England  and 
Ireland  six  months  ago.  Three  points  may  be 
selected  as  standing  out  prominently  for  our  obser 
vation.  First,  the  political  state  of  the  country. 
Think  of  the  bitterness  between  the  two  parties  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  If  we  turn  to  the  news 
papers  we  find  language  of  mutual  recrimination 
which  we  should  hardly  have  believed  possible 
in  a  Christian  country.  To  say  that  the  outlook 
was  threatening  is  a  ridiculous  understatement. 
Some  said  that  civil  war  was  inevitable,  and  the 
most  respected  newspapers  declared  that  this  would 
be  a  worse  evil  than  a  foreign  invasion.  Those  who 
disbelieved  in  the  prospect  of  actual  civil  war, 
admitted  that  riots  on  a  large  scale  could  hardly 
be  avoided :  indeed  these  had  already  begun. 
To-day  the  whole  subject  is  not  spoken  of ;  for 
the  time  at  least  everything  is  forgotten,  and  the 
very  men  who  were  using  the  harshest  language 
against  one  another  are  now  working  side  by  side 
for  the  common  good.  Who  would  have  believed 
it  possible  ? 

Then,  again,  look  at  the  industrial  state  of  the 
country ;  what  could  be  more  threatening  than  it 
was  a  year  or  six  months  ago  ?  The  continual  long 
dispute  between  capital  and  labour  showed  itself 
in  strikes  and  lock-outs,  recurring  with  wearying 
monotony,  which  threatened  to  paralyse  our  trade 
and  destroy  our  social  life  ;  and  Government  seemed 
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powerless  to  remedy  the  evil,  either  because  they 
could  not  do  so  effectively,  or  because  the  necessary 
measures  would  have  been  unpopular  with  the 
electors  and  so  have  driven  them  from  power.  The 
oldest  and  wisest  amongst  us  shook  their  heads  and 
did  not  see  what  the  end  of  it  all  was  to  be.  To-day 
the  whole  subject  has  almost  passed  from  mind. 
The  employers  and  employes  are  working  together 
for  the  common  good  as  if  they  had  never  quarelled 
with  each  other.1  For  the  time  being  at  least  the 
problem  has  been  solved. 

Then   we  may  call   to  mind   an  evil   of  another 
kind.     A  group  of  persons   had   got   together,  and 
in    pursuance    of   a    political    end    had    adopted    a 
course  of  conduct  which  offended  against   the   first 
principles  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  authorities  were 
loath  to  take  the  extreme  steps  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  situation  from  the  fact  that  they  belonged 
to  the  weaker  sex.     The  end  they  had  in  view  may 
have   been   a   desirable  or   an   undesirable  one — on 
that  question  opinions  differ ;  but  no    Catholic   can 
doubt  that  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  property 
of  others,  and  still  more  the  starving  of  themselves 
to  the  injury  of  their  health,  or  even  to  the  danger 
of  their  lives,  was  against  the  first  laws  of  Christianity. 
To-day,  however,  all   this   is   forgotten  ;    those  who 
were    in    prison    have    been    liberated,   and    all    of 
them    are  allowed  to   go  freely  about    the   country 
without  any  danger  being  apprehended.     The  whole 

1  At  the  time  when  it  was  written  this  was  true  :  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war  there  were  no  industrial  disputes.  Now,  alas  ! 
this  can  no  longer  be  said. 
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subject   has  been   put   away,   and   has   passed   into 
oblivion. 

Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  given  ;  but 
these  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
war,  whatever  its  horrors,  may  incidentally  do  a  large 
amount  of  good  to  the  country  which  could  not 
apparently  be  effected  by  other  human  means. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  individuals. 
Look  at  the  social  condition  of  this  country  in 
late  years.  Was  there  ever  such  luxury,  such  love 
of  comfort  and  ease,  such  a  tendency  to  look  on  the 
serious  affairs  of  life  as  simply  of  importance  in  so  far 
as  they  provided  us  with  the  means  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  ?  The  tendency  naturally  came  with  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  placed  many 
comforts,  which  had  formerly  been  considered  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  rich,  within  the  reach  of 
a  vast  number  of  the  middle  classes.  The  annual 
holiday  became  an  end  in  itself— almost  the  chief 
end  of  life — and  the  stimulus  necessary  for  the  work 
of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Family  life  suffered 
among  the  rich  by  the  continual  craving  after  excite 
ment.  Even  the  family  gathering  at  Christmas  had 
in  too  many  cases  given  place  to  a  scramble  over 
Europe,  to  obtain  winter  sports  in  Switzerland,  or 
mild  spring  weather  in  the  midst  of  rank  and  fashion 
on  the  Riviera.  So  much  had  this  spirit  infused  itself 
into  the  nation,  that  many  thought  that  we  had 
become  incapable  of  being  roused  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  The  war  has  furnished  a  happy 
refutation  of  these  pessimists.  Many  a  man  has 
found  his  salvation  in  this  war,  and  from  being  a 
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mere  idler,  a  searcher  after  pleasure,  one  whose  only 
aim  has  been  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  life,  he  has 
become  a  man  of  ideals,  ready  to  face  hardships  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  brave  in  the  presence  of  danger ; 
because  he  has  found  an  end  to  work  for  which 
appeals  to  his  imagination  in  a  manner  to  which 
he  has  previously  been  a  stranger.  He  has  become 
a  man  of  ideals,  and  although  his  ideals  are  far  from 
being  the  highest  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
they  are  at  any  rate  high  enough  to  give  a  real  mean 
ing  to  his  life.  We  have  seen  the  transformation  in 
the  idler  and  frequenter  of  public-houses,  who  has 
joined  as  a  private  and  now  lives  under  strict  dis 
cipline,  voluntarily  accepted  ;  but  we  have  seen  it 
no  less,  indeed  in  a  sense  more  conspicuously,  in 
the  case  of  the  rich  loafer,  who  has  hitherto  lived 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxuries  which  modern  civiliza 
tion  provides,  who  has  pampered  his  body  and  made 
his  whole  life  a  striving  after  pleasures  and  excite 
ment  ;  and  now  he  lives  a  hard,  stern  life,  on  the 
plainest  of  food,  facing  cheerfully  the  hardships  of 
all  weather,  spending  days  and  nights  in  the  trenches, 
in  imminent  danger  of  life  or  limb  :  he  does  it  not 
only  without  murmuring,  but  feeling  that  he  is  at 
last  doing  something  real,  worth  the  trouble  of  doing. 
Life  has  assumed  a  form  totally  new  to  him. 

"  We  have  had  a  remarkable  and  general  experi 
ence,"  says  a  well-known  writer,1  "of  the  fact  that 
war  may  ennoble  the  character.  War  not  only  calls 
out  all  the  Englishman's  slumbering  patriotism,  but 
it  offers  to  many  the  alternative  of  being  heroes  or 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  December  1914,  p.  956. 
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cowards.  It  is  thus  an  almost  unique  incentive  to 
heroism.  Rich  men  hitherto  leading  lives  of  selfish 
pleasure  are  undertaking  the  soldier's  tasks,  involv 
ing  often  the  greatest  privation  and  self-denial,  as 
well  as  constant  risk  to  life.  The  city  clerk  whose 
ideals  had  not  appeared  to  rise  above  the  drudgery 
of  his  daily  work,  and  hope  for  a  holiday  with  his 
young  lady,  has  suddenly  shown  that  he  is  capable 
of  similar  heroism.  The  thought  of  helping  his  fellow 
Englishmen  in  the  battlefield  inspires  him  to  take 
all  the  risks  of  a  campaign  and  endure  all  its 
hardships." 


V 
PRAYER   IN   TIME   OF   WAR 

HAVING  considered  the  large  amount  of  incidental 
good  which  ordinarily  follows  from  a  war,  we  may 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  go  to  an  opposite  extreme 
to  that  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
ask  whether  we  should  wish  for  peace  at  all.  Is 
not  a  prayer  for  peace  selfish,  it  may  be  argued  ;  is 
it  not  equivalent  to  praying  that  we  might  be  spared 
our  suffering  at  the  expense  of  loss  to  the  general 
good  ?  Ought  we  not  to  offer  ourselves  to  endure  all 
that  war  brings  in  its  train,  in  order  that  others  may 
profit  by  it?  Is  not  this  at  least  the  highest  form  of 
prayer  ? 

Needless  to  say,  we  answer  with  a  direct  negative. 
For  whatever  good  is  effected  by  war  is  incidental, 
while  essentially  it  is  full  of  sin  and  misery.  And 
even  incidentally  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of 
evil  to  set  off  against  any  good  effected.  Crimes  such 
as  cruelty,  murder,  immorality,  injustice  are  rampant 
during  war  in  a  way  in  which  they  never  are  when 
the  country  is  at  peace.  We  may  again  quote  the 
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words  of  the  editor  of  the  Month,'1  in  the  article  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made : — 

"We  must  first,"  he  writes,  "root  out  the  wide 
spread  notion  that  war  is  in  any  way  desirable 
because  of  the  good  it  effects  in  the  combatants. 
There  is  only  one  moral  good  of  which  war  is  the 
direct  cause,  and  that  is  the  assertion  or  vindication 
of  justice.  This  it  accomplishes  either  by  the  re 
pression  of  those  who  violate  justice,  or,  if  right  does 
not  prevail,  at  least  by  the  protest  made  even  to  the 
death  against  injustice.  That  is  the  one  good  effected 
by  war — the  clear  and  emphatic  witness  that  it  is 
better  to  endure  physical  evil  than  tolerate  moral 
evil,  better  to  choose  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
justice  than  temporal  ease  and  prosperity  gained  by 
acquiescence  in  wrongdoing.  But  whatever  else 
can  be  ascribed  to  war  as  a  cause  is  evil — evil  of 
the  physical  order,  it  is  true,  but  the  worst  of  its 
kind.  All  war  necessarily  brings  about  the  in 
fliction  by  man  of  terrible  mutilation  or  agonizing 
death,  in  circumstances  which  tend  to  let  loose  evil 
passions,  pervert  conscience,  and  stifle  humane 
feelings." 

If,  indeed,  God  visits  us  with  the  calamity,  we 
should  receive  the  accompanying  suffering  and 
anxiety  with  all  resignation  from  His  hands,  and 
endeavour  to  help  draw  out  of  it  the  good  which  He 
desires  ;  but  we  should  be  both  foolish  and  presump 
tuous  to  ask  for  such  a  trial,  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
by  it.  We  pray  in  the  office  "  Da  pacem  Domine  in 
diebus  nostris " ;  the  opposite  prayer,  "  Da  bellum 

1  See  the  Month  for  February  1915. 
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Domine  in  diebus  nostris,"  would  sound  not  only 
inappropriate,  but  almost  blasphemous. 

We  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  matter  by  drawing 
a  parallel.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
a  village  and  burns  it  to  the  ground,  as  has  happened 
more  than  once  in  recent  years  in  Switzerland,1  where 
the  houses  are  to  a  large  extent  built  of  wood,  the 
catastrophe  might  be  the  occasion  of  much  heroism. 
During  the  progress  of  the  fire  many  heroic  deeds 
of  rescue  might  be  effected  ;  after  it  was  over,  the 
numerous  families  rendered  homeless  might  accept 
their  lot  with  exemplary  resignation ;  and  the  in 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  might  show 
immense  charity  and  self-sacrifice  in  helping  them. 
Moreover,  a  sudden  calamity  of  this  kind  often  brings 
many  souls  back  to  God,  by  the  rough  reminder  it 
gives  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  Much  inci 
dental  good  might  thus  be  done,  and  many  of  the 
villagers  might  profit  by  their  misfortune.  But  no 
one  would  say  that  we  ought  in  consequence  to  hope 
for  other  village  fires,  still  less  that  we  should  be 
justified  in  causing  them. 

The  same  is  to  be  said,  indeed,  of  all  other  great 
calamities  which  fall  on  the  world  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  storms  and  tornadoes  at  sea  or  on  land, 
thunder  and  lightning,  pestilence,  famine  and  earth 
quakes,  which  are  joined  with  war  as  the  chief  evils 
from  which  we  pray  for  deliverance  in  the  Litanies 
of  the  Saints.  With  the  last  named  of  these — that  of 
earthquake — God  has  recently  visited  one  of  the  few 

1  For  example,  Meiringen,  a  Swiss  village  of  3,000  inhabitants,  was 
completely  burnt  in  1891. 
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European  countries  not  so  far  involved  in  the  great 
war,  and  the  consequent  evil  and  suffering  have  been 
brought  vividly  before  us.  All  such  calamities  fall 
upon  us  under  the  guidance  of  God's  providence,  and 
all  have  their  work  to  do.  However  much  incidental 
good  they  lead  to,  in  themselves  they  are  misfortunes 
and  calamities,  and  are  always  viewed  as  such.  They 
are  indeed  meant  as  warnings  to  call  back  those 
sinners  who  have  been  impervious  to  other  less 
imperious  calls  of  grace.  Our  Lord  explained  this 
when  some  such  calamities  were  reported  to  Him — 
the  slaying  of  the  Galileans  at  Jerusalem  by  Pilate, 
and  the  fall  of  the  water-tower  at  Siloe  which  killed 
a  number  of  men.  "Think  you,"  He  said,1  "that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  men  of 
Galilee  ?  No,  I  say  to  you  ;  but  unless  you  shall  do 
penance  you  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Or  those 
eighteen  upon  whom  the  tower  fell  at  Siloe  and  slew 
them  ;  think  you  that  they  also  were  debtors  above 
all  the  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  No,  I  say  to 
you  ;  but  unless  you  do  penance,  you  shall  all 
likewise  perish." 

This  gives  us  the  necessary  suggestion  to  direct 
our  prayers.  We  have  received  a  solemn  warning 
from  above  of  our  national  sinfulness.  "  War,"  says 
our  own  Cardinal  Archbishop,2  "is  at  the  same  time  a 
reminder  of  sin,  for  without  the  sin  of  individuals  and 
of  nations  enmities  and  consequent  hostilities  would 
not  exist.  It  is,  then,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  penitence 
that  we  must  approach  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and 

1  St.  Luke  xiii.  2,  3. 

3  See  his  Pastoral,  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
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strive,  by  true  contrition  and  real  turning  from  sin,  to 
draw  upon  our  country  and  its  rulers,  and  upon  the 
whole  Empire,  the  blessing  of  God,  without  which  all 
armies  are  without  avail." 

So  also  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  in  his  pastoral 
writes  : — 

"  God  has  allowed  this  terrible  scourge  to  come 
upon  us  on  account  of  our  neglect  of  Him.  You 
remember  in  the  Book  of  Judges  how  God  by  war 
punished  His  chosen  people  for  forsaking  Him,  and 
when  they  repented  of  their  evil  He  mercifully  sent 
them  the  victory.  Have  we  nothing  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  in  the  past  ?  Have  we  all  been  serving 
God  generously  and  earnestly  ?  Let  us  humble  our 
selves  '  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.'  Let  us  do 
penance  in  our  hearts.  '  We  have  sinned,  we  have 
done  unjustly,  we  have  committed  wickedness,  and 
we  must  return  to  God  with  all  our  heart  and  all  our 
soul/  " 

Turning  to  a  very  different  source,  the  pastoral  of 
the  German  Bishops,  we  find  a  similar  thought 
expressed : — 

"  Before  our  eyes  stands  another  propitious  sign, 
the  most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  surmounted  by  the 
Cross,  shining  brightly  in  the  midst  of  flames.  This 
sign  which  has  remained  to  us  till  now  the  sign  of 
salvation  would  we  also  give,  Beloved,  for  the  entry 
into  the  year  1915,  which  must  take  over  from  its 
predecessor  the  sanguinary  inheritance  of  the  war. 
We  do  it  in  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  bring 
more  to  our  minds,  can  make  more  easy  for  us,  our 
first  and  weightiest  duty  in  this  world-war  than  an 
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affectionate,    strong-willed    adhesion   to    the    most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

"  What  is  this  principal  duty  ?  We  answer  without 
hesitation  :  Penance  and  Expiation.  The  war  is  a 
judgement  for  all  nations  afflicted  by  it,  and  therefore 
a  loud  call  to  penance  and  expiation.  Time  of  war 
is  time  of  penance ;  woe  to  the  nation  which  even 
this  terrible  chastiser  can  no  longer  bring  to  penance  : 
it  is  ripe  for  destruction,  and  even  victory  would  be 
for  it  defeat." 

If  we  could  only  make  this  war  the  occasion  of 
the  conversion  of  our  countrymen  and  also  of  our 
selves,  God  could  draw  out  all  the  good  and  more. 
For  great  and  noble  as  is  the  life  of  a  soldier,  his 
self-sacrifice,  his  courage,  his  hardiness,  the  life  of  a 
real  follower  of  Christ  is  far  greater  and  far  nobler, 
for  he  exercises  the  same  virtues  for  a  higher  end. 
To  suffer  for  one's  country  is  great ;  to  suffer  for  God 
is  greater ;  and  indeed  all  natural  patriotism  which 
is  so  dear  to  our  hearts  can  be  lifted  up  and  ennobled 
by  the  Christian  who  serves  his  country  for  the  sake 
of  his  duty  to  God.     We  pray  then  for  the  conversion 
and  sanctification  of  the  people  of  this  land,  confident 
that  if  our  prayers  are  heard,  the  good  which  we 
look  for  from  the  war  will  be  worked  without  the 
accompanying  sin,  misery,  and  suffering.     If,  that  is, 
through  our  prayers  and  those  of  others  the  people 
learn  self-restraint,  obedience  to  law,  to  live  a  hardy, 
penitential,  hardworking  and  moral  life  such  as  befits 
a  Christian,  the  war  will  have  done  its  work  and  we 
may  look  to  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  scourge. 
The  men  of  Ninive  were  threatened  with  the  horrors 
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of  war,  their  city  was  doomed  to  destruction  :  the 
prophet  Jonas  preached  to  them  ;  they  were  con 
verted,  doing  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ;  and 
the  work  of  their  conversion  having  been  effected, 
they  were  spared  the  horrors  with  which  they  had 
been  threatened. 

If  this  result  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  ourselves.  On  two 
occasions  since  the  war  began  the  whole  nation  has 
joined  in  a  public  act  of  prayer,  irrespective  of  creed 
and  denomination.  We  may  confidently  hope  that 
Almighty  God  will  not  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  His 
people,  both  then  and  at  other  times.  Though  they 
be  only  partly  instructed  in  the  truths  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  they  know  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pray,  and  God  will  hear  their  prayers.  But 
our  power  is  necessarily  far  greater,  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  called  to  know  God  so  much  more 
closely  and  intimately,  even  to  be  His  ministers 
and  to  speak  in  His  name.  If,  then,  this  great  result 
is  to  be  brought  about  by  prayer,  what  a  stringent 
duty  it  is  for  us  to  do  our  part.  Our  country  has  a 
right  to  look  to  us,  more  than  it  knows  or  under 
stands.  Our  prayers  have  greater  power  in  the 
shaping  of  events  than  all  the  work  of  our  political 
rulers,  or  the  strategy  of  our  generals  and  admirals. 
"  The  foolish  things  of  this  world  hath  God  chosen, 
that  He  may  confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  He 
may  confound  the  strong " ; J  and  the  destiny  of 
many  a  nation  has  been  decided  by  secret  prayer 
1  i  Cor.  i.  27. 
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before  the  Tabernacle  on  the  part  of  God's  chosen 
servants.  There  was  a  time  when  a  powerful  ruler, 
known  in  consequence  by  the  title  of  "  the  Great," 
brought  to  bear  the  strength  of  his  arms  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Holy  Infant  born  at  Bethlehem. 
Nearly  nineteen  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the 
name  of  Herod  would  long  have  been  forgotten  but 
for  the  fact  that  he  persecuted  our  Lord ;  while  that 
Holy  Infant,  apparently  so  helpless,  has  influenced 
the  whole  world  and  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  have  come  under  that  influence 
in  all  its  fulness,  and  by  our  union  with  Him,  our 
apparent  helplessness  can  help  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  nations. 

Therefore  let  us  pray  ever  and  without  ceasing, 
and  in  a  special  manner  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  for  mercy  and  pardon  for  our  sins,  and  for 
the  outpouring  of  grace  on  our  fellow-countrymen 
and  ourselves,  that  our  lives  may  be  reformed,  and 
that  the  people  may  become  more  Christian,  not  only 
in  outward  profession,  but  also  in  their  hearts  as  God 
sees  them.  For  it  is  Christianity,  not  war,  which  is 
the  true  remedy  for  our  evils. 

We  may  also  pray,  and  should  pray,  as  indeed 
we  do  officially  every  Sunday  in  the  prayer  for  the 
King,  for  victory  to  our  arms,  if  it  be  God's  will. 
We  believe — we  are  confident — that  we  are  fighting 
for  a  good  cause,  and  that  should  our  cause  prevail 
God's  honour  and  glory  will  be  promoted,  while  in 
the  opposite  eventuality  an  almost  irreparable 
calamity  would  have  overtaken  Europe.  Our  love 
of  our  country  further  stimulates  us  to  pray  in  the 
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same  sense,  and  we  should  be  wanting  in  confidence 
in  God  if  we  did  not.  And  we  of  course  look  upon 
it  as  our  duty  to  help  in  any  way  in  our  power 
towards  bringing  about  that  result. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  subject  all  prayer  for 
temporal  blessings  to  the  condition  of  its  being  the 
will  of  God.  Should  it  happen  in  the  end  that  we 
are  defeated  in  this  war,  or  that  our  victory  is  less 
complete  than  we  hope  and  trust  it  may  be,  we  must 
be  willing  to  receive  the  chastisement  in  all  humility 
and  resignation  as  coming  from  God,  and  meant,  in 
some  manner  which  we  do  not  understand,  for  our 
benefit.  We  do  not  know  His  providence,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  methods  by  which  we  should  hope  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  the  world  may  not  be  those  which 
He  has  destined.  The  Holy  Father  in  one  of  his 
recent  allocutions  has  warned  us  against  seeking  to 
dictate  to  Almighty  God  the  conditions  of  peace,  and 
to  content  ourselves  with  praying  that  that  blessing 
may  be  obtained.  We  may  perhaps  appropriately 
end  this  Conference  by  quoting  the  words  used  at 
his  instigation  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
prayer  offered  on  the  Day  of  Intercession  throughout 
Catholic  Europe,  composed  by  himself: — 

"  His  Holiness  our  Sovereign  Lord  Pope  Bene 
dict  XV.,  in  deep  affliction  at  the  sight  of  a  war 
which  destroys  thousands  of  young  lives,  brings 
misery  to  families  and  cities,  and  rushes  flourishing 
nations  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  yet  bearing  in  mind  that 
Almighty  God,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  heal  by 
chastisement,  and  through  pardon  to  preserve,  is 
moved  by  the  prayers  which  spring  from  contrite 
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and  humble  hearts,  desires  ardently  that  above  the 
clang  of  arms  may  be  heard  the  voice  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Chanty,  alone  capable  of  welding  together  the 
hearts  of  men  in  one  mind  and  one  spirit.  There 
fore  while  He  exhorts  the  clergy  and  the  faithful  of 
the  whole  world  to  works  of  mortification  and  piety 
in  expiation  for  the  sins  by  which  we  have  called 
down  upon  ourselves  the  just  wrath  of  God,  the  Holy 
Father  has  ordained  that  throughout  the  Catholic 
Church  solemn  prayers  shall  be  offered  in  order  to 
obtain  from  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  the  peace 
which  all  desire  .... 

"PETER  CARDINAL  GASPARRI, 

"  Secretary  of  State. 
"  From  the  Vatican,  January  10,  1915." 

PRAYER. 

"  Dismayed  by  the  horrors  of  a  war  which  is  bring 
ing  ruin  to  peoples  and  nations,  we  turn,  O  Jesus,  to 
Thy  most  Loving  Heart  as  to  our  last  hope.  O  God 
of  Mercy,  with  tears  we  invoke  Thee  to  end  this  fearful 
scourge  ;  O  King  of  Peace,  we  humbly  implore  the 
peace  for  which  we  so  long.  From  Thy  Sacred  Heart 
Thou  didst  shed  forth  over  the  whole  world  divine 
Charity,  so  that  discord  might  end,  and  love  alone 
might  reign  among  men.  During  Thy  life  on  earth 
Thy  Heart  beat  with  tender  compassion  for  the  sorrows 
of  men  ;  in  this  hour  made  terrible  with  burning  hate, 
with  bloodshed  and  with  slaughter,  once  more  may 
Thy  Divine  Heart  be  moved  to  pity.  Pity  the 
countless  mothers  in  anguish  for  the  fate  of  their 

5 
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sons ;  pity  the  numberless  families  now  bereaved  of 
their  fathers  ;  pity  Europe  over  which  broods  such 
havoc  and  disaster.  Do  Thou  inspire  rulers  and 
peoples  with  counsels  of  meekness  ;  do  Thou  heal 
the  discords  that  tear  the  nations  asunder  ;  Thou 
who  didst  shed  Thy  Precious  Blood  that  they  might 
live  as  brothers,  bring  men  together  once  more  in 
loving  harmony.  And  as  once  before  the  cry  of  the 
Apostle  Peter — Save  us,  Lord,  we  perish — Thou  didst 
answer  with  words  of  mercy  and  didst  still  the 
raging  waves,  so  now  deign  to  hear  our  trustful 
prayer,  and  give  back  to  the  world  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

"  And  do  thou,  O  most  holy  Virgin,  as  in  other 
times  of  sore  distress,  be  now  our  help,  our  protec 
tion,  and  our  safeguard." 


VI 
PRAYERS  FOR  THE  COMBATANTS 

WHILST  the  devotions  alluded  to  in  the  former 
Conference — including  penance  and  expiation  for  our 
sins  and  the  sins  of  others,  and  continual  prayer  for 
peace  and  for  victory — must  form  the  chief  part  of 
our  spiritual  duties  during  war  time,  there  are  other 
prayers  and  exercises  which  naturally  suggest  them 
selves  to  us  as  appropriate,  and  even  part  of  our  duty. 
Chief  among  these  may  be  named  offering  prayer  for 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  our  combatants. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  urge  what 
we  owe  to  the  members  of  the  army,  navy,  and  air- 
fleet  who  fight  our  battles,  and  not  only  defend  the 
interests  of  the  country,  but  enable  us  to  live  at  home 
almost  as  though  the  country  were  at  peace.  This 
last  fact  is  surely  a  striking  phenomenon.  A  casual 
observer  might  travel  about  England  for  weeks  and 
hardly  see  any  evidence,  beyond  the  abnormal 
number  of  soldiers  to  be  met,  that  any  war  was  going 
on  at  all,  still  less  that  there  was  one  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  and  ferocity.  For  the  rest,  our  train 
services  are  hardly  affected,  business  is  proceeding 
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as  usual,  people  are  going  about  their  work  day 
by  day  much  as  though  the  country  were  at  peace. 
Their  thoughts  are  indeed  in  a  more  serious  groove, 
and  their  outlook  on  the  world  is  greatly  changed ; 
but  their  time  is  spent  much  as  it  was.  In  this 
College  our  thoughts  may  be  preoccupied,  and  there 
may  be  anxieties  pressing  on  us,  but  our  daily  life  is 
practically  unaffected.  For  this  we  have  to  thank, 
in  the  first  place,  our  navy,  who  guard  the  food 
supplies,  so  that  there  shall  be  plenty  in  the  country, 
besides  keeping  our  coasts  so  far  inviolate  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  serious  invasion ;  and 
in  the  second  place  we  have  to  thank  the  armies 
of  our  allies,  with  whom  we  are  co-operating  on 
a  gradually  increasing  scale  as  time  goes  on.  As 
we  sit  at  our  studies,  surrounded  by  peace  and  quiet, 
we  should  never  forget  the  life  of  our  navy  men 
in  the  roughest  of  weather,  and  our  soldiers  going 
through  cold  and  hardship  in  the  trenches,  all  alike 
ready  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  and  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  attack.  We  are  at  peace,  as  Cardinal 
Newman  puts  it,  because  they  are  at  war.  They 
have  the  strongest  claim  on  us  to  do  all  that  lies 
within  our  power  to  render  their  work  more  bearable, 
and  to  facilitate  its  ultimate  success. 

It  is  a  debt  that  we  pay  very  willingly.  We  are 
not  slow  to  realize  all  that  they  are  doing  and  have 
done  for  us  ;  for  what  they  are  now  engaged  on 
could  not  be  effectively  carried  out  without  previous 
training.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect 
to  our  navy.  The  training  on  sea  differs  from  that 
on  land  in  this  respect,  that  during  time  of  peace 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  time  is  spent  under  war 
conditions.  A  soldier  spends  only  a  short  time 
annually  under  canvas,  or  engaged  in  manoeuvres  ; 
a  member  of  the  navy  spends  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  that  manner,  in  his  ship  and  under  dis 
cipline  which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  in 
time  in  war.  The  spirit  they  show  is  characteris 
tically  English,  and  we  appreciate  it  all.  Moreover, 
their  sphere  of  operation  is  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
reported  that  Napoleon  said  that  in  the  midst  of 
success  in  his  land  campaigns  whenever  he  came 
to  a  pool  of  water,  though  only  as  deep  as  a  pond, 
a  British  warship  was  sure  to  be  there  to  thwart 
him.  It  is  a  sufficient  commentary  to  make  in  the 
present  war  that  although  the  headquarters  of  the 
fleet  are  in  the  North  Sea,  engagements  have  taken 
place  off  the  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  far  East, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  else 
where,  and  that  the  most  daring  exploit  of  the  war 
was  carried  out  by  one  of  our  Mediterranean  sub 
marines,  which  penetrated  through  the  Dardanelles 
and  torpedoed  and  sank  a  Turkish  warship.1 

In  war,  also,  the  life  on  board  a  warship  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  soldier  in  the  trenches.  Day 
after  day  passes  uneventfully,  often  with  wearying 
monotony — for  one  of  the  most  important  qualities 
in  naval  strategy  is  to  know  how  to  wait.  At  any 
time  a  sudden  catastrophe  is  liable  to  overtake  them 
— by  torpedo  or  mine — and  precipitate  most  of  those 
on  board  to  a  sudden  death  from  drowning,  without 

1  This  latter  feat  has  since  proved  to  be  but  the  prelude  to  operations 
on  a  larger  scale  in  those  parts. 
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even  the  satisfaction  of  fighting  the  enemy.  If  this 
does  not  occur,  some  day  with  equal  suddenness  the 
moment  for  battle  arrives,  and  every  man  has  to  face 
dangers  and  possible  suffering  that  baffles  descrip 
tion.  There  is  hardly  a  more  horrible  episode  in 
all  human  life  than  the  few  hours  of  a  great  naval 
battle  under  modern  conditions.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have  had  no  really  great  battle  ;  but  those  we 
have  had  with  battle  cruisers  only  engaged  have 
been  full  of  horrors — men  killed  in  horrible  ways, 
others  burnt  to  death  when  the  ship  took  fire 
or  blown  up  with  it,  others  horribly  wounded  or 
maimed  in  the  ships  or  in  the  water,  many  finally 
drowned. 

Although,  however,  in  time  of  peace  the  lot  of  the 
man  in  the  navy  is  harder  than  that  of  his  com 
rade  on  shore,  and  a  naval  battle  contains  greater 
horrors  than  one  on  land,  taking  the  campaign  as 
a  whole  the  soldier  in  war  time  goes  through  far 
more  difficult  times,  for  he  is  continually  sur 
rounded  by  death  and  slaughter,  undergoing  un 
told  hardship  in  the  trenches,  with  even  his  daily 
rations  uncertain  and  liable  to  capture  by  the 
enemy.  Death  is  imminent  at  any  moment ;  or 
such  wounds  as  are  inflicted  by  modern  weapons, 
often  worse  than  death  itself.  Moreover,  if  a  man  is 
wounded  at  a  sea  fight  he  is  well  cared  for  and  soon 
in  hospital.  On  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wounded  are  often  left  uncared  for  owing  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  so  that  they  may  have 
to  go  through  terrible  agony  before  death  comes  to 
release  them. 
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The  courage  required  on  land  is  thus  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  required  on  sea.  We  love  to  talk 
of  British  pluck,  which  perhaps  involves  rather  more 
than  courage,  and  covers  all  that  quality  by  which 
the  soldier  with  full  cheerfulness  accepts  his  lot, 
and  carries  out  his  orders,  whatever  the  con 
sequences.  It  was  this  that  made  Napoleon  call 
out  that  the  British  soldiers  never  knew  when  they 
were  beaten.  We  are  told  that  the  greatest  trial 
to  them  during  the  present  war  was  when,  during 
the  initial  rush  towards  Paris,  they  were  called 
upon  to  evacuate  the  trenches  they  had  dug  for 
themselves.  They  were  prepared  to  stand  their 
ground  at  all  hazards,  had  they  been  told  to  do 
so,  and  to  face  the  consequences  with  characteristic 
cheerfulness.  The  French  soldiers  may  be  superior 
to  ours  in  enthusiasm,  especially  when  fighting  a 
winning  battle ;  the  Germans  may  show  greater 
Stoic  disregard  of  human  life ;  but  the  dogged 
persistence  involved  in  the  word  "  pluck  "  is  pecu 
liarly  British.  And  in  our  short  experience  of 
aerial  warfare  we  have  already  found  that  the  same 
quality  stands  our  airmen  in  equally  good  stead. 

While  the  army  and  navy  are  doing  so  much, 
it  is  very  little  to  ask  us  to  do  our  share  to  help 
them  over  their  work.  This  the  nation  has  done 
very  thoroughly,  both  through  the  Government  and 
by  private  effort.  The  Army  Service  Corps  has  done 
its  work  with  a  thoroughness  which  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  have  seen  it.  Pensions  and  allowances 
are  provided  for  the  families  of  those  who  are 
righting,  or  for  the  widows  of  those  who  have  fallen  ; 
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hospitals  for  the  wounded  have  been  provided  and 
equipped  and  served  with  admirable  organization ; 
and  there  are  numerous  private  funds  for  supplying 
them  with  various  small  needs.  All  this  has  a  value 
far  beyond  its  material  side,  in  the  feeling  which  it 
conveys  to  the  soldiers  that  they  are  not  forgotten, 
and  that  they  are  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  at  home. 

We  are  here,  however,  concerned  not  with  the 
bodily  but  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  combatants. 
These  are  now  well  attended  to.  In  consequence  of 
the  representations  made  during  the  early  days  of 
the  war  by  our  Cardinal  Archbishop,  the  very  in 
adequate  arrangements  made  by  the  War  Office  at 
the  outset  have  been  revised,  and  there  are  now 
plenty  of  chaplains  at  the  front.  Some  seven  of 
them  have  been  members  of  this  College  and  are 
well  known  to  us.  Whatever  can  be  done  for  our 
Catholic  soldiers — and  also  for  those  of  the  Germans 
who  may  fall  into  our  hands  as  wounded  or  prisoners 
— we  may  be  sure  will  be  done. 

But  there  is  work  to  be  done  at  home  as  well  as 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  duty  of  offering  our 
prayers  for  those  who  are  fighting  our  battles  is 
an  evident  one  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of. 
They  are  in  urgent  need  of  our  prayers,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  have  so  few  opportunities  of  saying 
their  own.  Their  work,  their  hardships,  their  dangers 
should  be  offered  to  God  for  their  sanctification.  Can 
we  doubt  that  this  offering  can  be  assisted  by  the 
prayers  of  ourselves  who  live  at  home,  and  pray  for 
those  who  cannot  properly  pray  for  themselves?  Many 
of  them  are  united  to  us  by  close  ties — our  friends,  our 
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relations,  members  of  this  College,1  perhaps  in  some 
cases  even  our  fellow-students.  Each  and  all  have 
a  right  to  such  help  as  our  prayers  will  bring 
them  ;  and  so  also  have  in  their  measure  all  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea 
or  in  the  air. 

One  further  thought  is  called  for.  A  large  number 
of  the  combatants  lose  their  lives,  either  instan 
taneously  in  battle,  or  as  a  result  of  their  wounds 
afterwards  in  hospital.  These  latter  probably  obtain 
the  ordinary  helps  of  a  Catholic  death-bed ;  they 
receive  the  ministrations  of  a  priest  who  gives  them 
the  last  sacraments,  and  they  have  every  facility  for 
dying  a  good  death.  With  respect  to  those  who  are 
actually  killed  in  battle,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  or 
who  die  afterwards  in  consequence  of  their  wounds 
on  the  battlefield,  this  is  otherwise.  Now  to  a 
Catholic,  death  is  the  most  solemn  act  of  his  life, 
that  on  which  all  eternity  depends  ;  and  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  conditions  of  a  battlefield  are  not 
those  which  one  would  choose  for  such  a  moment. 
The  absorbing  excitement  of  the  fighting  must 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  one's  thoughts 
into  such  a  channel  as  one  would  wish  for  them  at 
the  last  moment  of  life.  It  may  be  one's  duty  to 
kill  the  opposing  soldiers ;  but  the  act  of  killing 
one's  enemy  is  not  what  one  would  wish  for  as  the 
last  act  of  one's  life.  Nor  are  the  battle  surroundings, 
either  on  sea  or  land,  favourable  to  a  religious  act. 
When  the  Blucher  was  sinking,  the  German  sailors 

1  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  there  have  been  about  150 
Edmundians  on  active  service  during  the  present  war. 
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showed  their  courage  in  facing  death  in  a  corporate 
body,  by  singing  all  together  "  Deutschland  liber  alles  " 
as  the  ship  went  down.  Under  similar  circumstances 
the  sailors  of  the  Formidable  went  down  singing 
"  It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary."  Such  conduct 
no  doubt  includes  a  certain  display  of  courage ;  but 
at  such  a  moment  it  hardly  shows  a  Christian's 
recognition  of  the  solemn  moment  of  death  ;  or  at 
least,  it  is  not  favourable  to  a  suitable  preparation 
for  it.  We  may  indeed  be  hopeful  of  the  final 
salvation  of  one  who  dies  fighting  for  his  country ; 
we  trust  that  the  heroism  of  his  main  act  will  be 
accepted  by  Almighty  God  in  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
and  include  at  least  implicitly  an  act  of  contrition  ; 
for,  as  Cardinal  Mercier  says,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  God  requires  of  the  plain  soldier  in  the  excite 
ment  of  the  battle  the  methodical  precision  of  the 
moralist  or  the  theologian.  Nevertheless,  his  end 
will  not  be  so  holy  as  if  he  received  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  to  which  he  as  a  Catholic  had  a 
right.  It  is  here  that  we  are  able  to  help  him.  If 
we  pray  for  him  at  home,  can  we  doubt  that  we  can 
obtain  for  him  those  graces  which  he  would  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  have  obtained  for 
himself?  If  we  were  to  offer  our  communions  for 
those  who  are  through  the  exigencies  of  battle 
deprived  of  the  Holy  Viaticum,  can  we  doubt  that  our 
offering  will  be  accepted,  and  that  Christ  will  be  with 
them  in  their  last  and  greatest  journey  as  He  would 
have  been  had  they  received  Him  sacramentally  ? 

Perhaps,  as  a  concluding  word,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  suggest  that  we  may  extend  our  prayers  beyond 
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the  actual  combatants.  There  are  many  persons 
left  behind  in  England  who  have  had  a  real  and 
intense  share  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  of  the  soldier  in 
going  out — those  who  depended  on  him,  those  who 
love  him  and  have  a  claim  on  his  affectionate  care, 
and  who  can  ill  afford  to  do  without  him.  Many  a 
a  home  has  been  practically  broken  up  by  the 
departure  of  the  head  of  the  family  to  fight  the 
battles  of  his  country.  Those  who  have  remained 
behind  have  made  their  sacrifice  freely  and 
generously  ;  and  they  in  truth  have  shared  in  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  the  soldier.  They  have  gone 
through,  and  will  go  through,  long  weary  weeks  and 
months  of  anxiety,  possibly  leading  to  final  bereave 
ment  which  may  effect  the  whole  future  course  of 
their  lives.  Their  sufferings  may  be  as  great  as 
those  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle.  They 
endure  it  all  for  the  common  cause,  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  they  have  in  their  measure 
a  full  right  to  share  in  the  prayers  for  the  combatants. 


VII 
PRAYER  FOR   OUR    ENEMIES  (i) 

IT  is  manifestly  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  we  have  to  face  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
to  assume  the  proper  Christian  attitude  towards  "  our 
friend  the  enemy,"  as  he  has  been  facetiously  called. 
For  obviously  our  anxiety  to  win  prompts  us  to  wish 
for  the  extermination  of  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  us,  and  we  may  well  ask  how 
this  is  to  be  squared  with  the  precept  of  universal 
charity,  of  wishing  well  to  all  men  for  Christ's  sake. 

During  the  present  war,  our  own  soldiers  have 
given  us  a  very  good  lesson  of  kindness  towards 
their  enemies,  not  from  any  high  supernatural  motive, 
but  from  the  humane  instincts  of  their  nature.  The 
treatment  of  German  wounded  and  of  prisoners  has 
been  uniformly  good,  and  the  spirit  shown  towards 
them  by  our  own  combatants  has  left  little  to  be 
desired.  This  is  much  to  their  credit :  it  is  one  of 
the  best  features  of  our  national  character,  showing 
itself  in  a  manner  which  is  not  always  shared  to  the 
same  degree  by  the  soldiers  of  other  nations.  The 
anxiety  of  our  naval  men  to  save  life,  whether  of 
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friend  or  foe,  after  a  naval  battle,  has  more  than  once 
caused  us  to  lose  a  definite  strategical  advantage. 
It  stands  out  almost  in  contrast  to  the  lesser  anxiety 
shown  in  similar  circumstances  by  our  enemies. 
Throughout  the  campaign,  the  feeling  of  the  British 
soldier  has  been  more  uniformly  humane  towards 
those  fighting  against  him  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Germans.  In  the  strange  spontaneous  truce 
observed  in  Christmas  week,  indeed,  an  unlooked- 
for  fellowship  was  shown  on  both  sides,  when  they 
put  down  their  arms  and  met  together  on  the  ground 
between  the  two  sets  of  trenches.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  going  beyond  what  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge  to  say  that  the  British  spirit  of 
humanity  has  been  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
Germans. 

While  we  are  thankful,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
our  soldiers  is  as  good  as  it  is,  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  all  that  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  good 
Catholics.  And  when  we  look  at  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  general  feeling  towards  the  Germans  is,  to  say 
the  least,  wanting  in  Christian  charity.  The  people 
follow  the  newspapers  in  ridiculing  their  "  kultur  " 
and  saying  all  manner  of  things  against  them,  without 
any  discrimination  between  one  section  of  the  nation 
and  another.  They  talk  as  if  the  whole  nation  were 
aggressive  militarists  of  the  most  objectionable  type, 
and  nothing  is  too  bad  to  believe  about  them.  The 
fact  that  the  Southern  Germans  are  of  a  different 
religion  and  a  different  type  from  the  Northern,  and 
often  in  scant  sympathy  with  them,  is  not  mentioned, 
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nor  the  fact  that  the  militarist  aggression  of  the 
ruling  classes  does  not  really  represent  the  people 
even  in  Prussia.  All  alike  are  popularly  classed 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Huns,"  and  are  looked 
upon  as  semi-barbarians. 

The  Germans  have  unfortunately  given  us  reason 
to  think  of  them  in  this  light,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  have  conducted  this  war,  and  the  horrible 
atrocities  of  which  their  soldiers  have  been  guilty  ; 
and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  those  in  responsible 
positions  have  extenuated,  if  they  have  not  even 
commanded,  such  misdeeds.  We  indeed  disclaim 
any  intention  to  make  reprisals,  pointing  out  that 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right ;  but  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of  retribu 
tion  and  to  wish  and  hope  that  they  may  suffer  for 
what  they  have  done.  It  is  urged — and  so  far  rightly 
— that  it  is  important  that  they  should  have  a  taste 
of  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  own  country,  as  a 
preventive  against  a  repetition  of  their  aggression. 
If  they  themselves  suffer,  they  will  be  less  likely  in 
the  future  to  allow  themselves  to  go  to  war  without 
sufficient  necessity.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  many  go  beyond  this, 
and  that  they  picture  to  themselves  with  satisfaction 
German  towns  in  the  occupation  of  the  Allies,  having 
war  fines  levied,  being  destroyed  or  looted,  and  the 
like,  as  "paying  them  back  in  their  own  coin." 

Certainly  we  should  be  slow  to  impute  too  much 
blame  to  those  who  feel  or  speak  in  this  manner. 
Our  people  as  a  whole  have  not  had  much  training 
in  the  virtue  of  charity  to  our  enemies  for  God's 
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sake,  and  its  particular  application  in  the  present 
case  is  not  wanting  in  obscurity  to  an  untrained 
mind.  And  those  who  have  gone  through  ex 
periences  such  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Belgians 
or  the  French,  may  well  be  excused  if  their  feelings 
in  some  degree  overcloud  their  judgement.  No  one 
can  discuss  with  calmness  the  source  of  the  outrages 
from  which  they  suffer  so  unjustly. 

Nor  can  we  in  this  country  feel  indifferent  to  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  us.  We  are  a  peace-loving  race, 
and  were  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  keep  in 
peace,  but  war  has  been  forced  on  us  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors  :  half  the  nation  is  under  arms ; 
large  numbers  of  our  friends  and  relatives  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  ;  many  more  will  share  their  fate 
within  the  next  few  months ;  we  are  in  a  state  of 
intense  anxiety,  and,  at  the  best,  we  shall  be  im 
poverished  for  more  than  a  generation  to  come  It 
is  surely  difficult  to  feel  charitable  to  the  nation  by 
whom  we  have  been  involved  in  so  great  a  misfortune. 
It  is  difficult  enough  at  any  time  to  feel  charity 
towards  those  who  have  done  such  things  :  it  is 
doubly  difficult  while  we  are  still  engaged  in  pro 
secuting  a  war  against  them,  and  while  they  openly 
proclaim  their  hatred  of  us,  and  their  determination 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  injure  us.  When 
they  bombarded  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough,  and 
dropped  bombs  from  aeroplanes  in  Norfolk  and 
Kent,  they  were  not  achieving  any  military  ad 
vantage  whatever ;  they  seem  to  have  acted  solely 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  a  demand  in  Germany 
that  England  should  experience  at  least  some  little 
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"  frightfulness."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should 
find  a  difficulty  in  exercising  chanty  in  their  regard. 
It  will  be  worth  while  for  us  to  examine  in  detail 
the  feelings  which  we  should  have  towards  them. 

Perhaps  the  first  thought  to  place  before  ourselves 
may  be  that  surely  our  co-religionists,  the  Catholics 
of  Germany  and  Austria,  should  have  feelings  and 
sympathies  in  common  with  us  of  as  great  im 
portance  as  the  national  feelings  which  separate  us. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
died,  and  it  became  necessary  to  elect  his  successor. 
The  electors — the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals — come 
from  every  nation.  About  half  are  Italians.  Of  the 
remaining  half,  those  from  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  also  belong  to  neutral  nations  ;  but 
the  others  are  distributed  among  the  various  belli 
gerent  powers — Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain.  To  the  world  outside  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  in  the  heat  of  the  early  days  of  the 
contest,  the  representatives  of  these  opposing  nations 
could  meet  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  foolish 
reports  were  circulated  by  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  the  Conclave  was  to  be  postponed  until  after 
the  war.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
was  never  any  foundation  whatever  for  such  rumours. 
Everything  went  on  exactly  in  the  ordinary  routine, 
except  only  that,  owing  to  the  war,  some  of  the 
Cardinals  from  a  distance  had  a  long  and  difficult 
journey.  But  the  Cardinals  from  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  all  met  together 
in  perfect  peace  and  concord,  and  those  who  went 
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through  the  Conclave  have  told  us  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  tell  from  anything  which 
went  on  that  there  was  a  war  in  progress  at  all. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  national  senti 
ment.  The  celebrated  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
has  since  shown  us  clearly  enough  how  strong 
are  his  own  feelings  for  his  countrymen ; J  and 
the  pronouncements  of  our  own  English-speaking 
Cardinals  as  well  as  of  the  French  Cardinals  have 
been  equally  urgent ;  while  on  the  other  side,  the 
recently  published  speeches  of  the  Cardinal  Arch 
bishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Munich,  even  allowing  for  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
the  newspaper  correspondents,  show  that  their  own 
national  sentiments  are  equally  pronounced.  But 
they  all  knew  how  to  subordinate  national  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  dictates  of  charity. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a 
gathering  from  the  different  nations  concerned  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  outside  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  followers  of  Him, 
who  in  His  small  band  of  disciples  had  two  of  such 
opposite  sentiments  as  a  Zealot,  more  extremely  and 
exclusively  national  than  the  Pharisees  themselves, 
and  a  hated  Publican,  the  servant  of  the  Roman 
domination,  working  side  by  side  to  realize  that 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  have  assimilated  the  spirit 
of  their  Master.2 

1  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  speech  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Mercier  at  the  opening  of  the  Conclave  was  a  piece  of  journalistic 
imagination.     No  speeches  of  any  kind  are  made  at  a  Conclave. 

2  The  election  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  war,  may  be  cited  as  a  similar  instance,  the  assembled 
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For  another  instance,  let  us  take  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
which  was  published  in  all  the  newspapers.  When 
the  Germans,  in  their  early  victories,  were  over 
running  the  North  of  France,  a  poor  country  cure 
was  condemned  by  them  to  be  shot.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  any 
wrong ;  at  worst,  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion  in  allowing  himself  to  be  the  bearer 
of  letters  from  a  place  which  he  had  visited,  of  which 
some  were  said  to  have  had  a  military  value.  Even 
this,  however,  is  far  from  certain :  so  far  as  the  evidence 
at  our  disposal  goes,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  condemned  to  death  simply  as  an  act 
of  cruelty,  possibly  not  unmixed  with  anti-religious 
feeling  which  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
certain  of  the  Prussian  soldiers. 

What  was  the  sequel?  A  German  Catholic 
chaplain  heard  of  what  was  happening,  and  visited 
the  condemned  cure.  He  heard  his  last  confession, 
and  administered  Holy  Communion  in  his  prison — 
for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  Mass — and 
together  the  two  priests,  the  German  chaplain  and 
the  French  cure^  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  What 
more  touching  instance  of  our  Lord's  words — "  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My  disciples,  if  you 
have  love  one  for  another" — has  ever  been  recorded 
than  that  night's  prayer  in  the  midst  of  the  battle- 
electors  belonging  to  all  different  nationalities.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  so-called  victory  of  the  German  party  in  the  election  of 
Father  Ledochowski  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents.  He  was  elected  because  he  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  qualified  for  the  arduous  post,  without  reference  to  nationality. 
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line  of  the  invaders,  within  sound  of  the  gunshot 
by  which  the  opposing  armies  were  seeking  to 
destroy  each  other?  And  when  morning  came  the 
cure  went  forth  in  calm  confidence  to  meet  his  fate 
and  win  his  crown  ;  for  he  died  a  death  not  far 
removed  from  martyrdom. 

Somewhat  similar  instances  have  been  recounted  to 
us  by  our  own  military  chaplains,  who  have  frequently 
had  to  minister  to  the  wounded  Germans  who  have 
been  carried  within  our  lines.  To  minister  to  one's 
enemy  under  such  circumstances  is,  indeed,  only  what 
every  priest  would  do  ;  and  it  is  a  spirit  of  charity 
shared  by  others,  such  as  the  nurses  and  doctors 
at  the  base  hospitals.  In  many  cases — though  un 
fortunately  by  no  means  in  all — the  Germans  have 
shown  similar  kindness  to  their  wounded  prisoners. 

And  it  is  permissible  to  look  back  with  real 
Christian  satisfaction  to  the  great  act  of  prayer  on 
Sexagesima  Sunday,  when  all  the  Catholics  in 
Europe,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Holy  Father,  united 
in  a  solemn  supplication  that  God  may  restore  peace 
to  the  world,  when  the  Catholics  of  all  nations — 
German  and  Austrian  on  the  one  side,  French, 
Belgian,  Polish  and  British  on  the  other — were  all 
uniting  together,  saying  the  same  prayers  and  using 
the  same  rites,  for  the  same  intention,  at  the  direction 
of  our  one  common  Father,  Pope  Benedict  XV. 
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LET  us  now  return  to  the  main  question  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  We  will  re-state  it  by  means  of 
two  examples.  In  the  first  place  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  the  Battle  of  the  Yser,  which  is  unique  in 
the  world's  history.  First  we  see  the  opposing 
armies ;  then  from  a  lateral  point  off  the  coast  we 
see  the  British  warships  enfilading  the  trenches  in 
which  the  Germans  have  fortified  themselves  ;  then, 
in  order  to  stop  them,  the  German  submarines  are 
firing  torpedoes,  but  are  kept  at  bay  by  British 
destroyers  ;  then  finally  the  aircraft  on  both  sides 
are  endeavouring  to  drop  bombs  on  their  enemies. 
The  spectacle  appeals  to  us  as  in  the  highest  degree 
dramatic  and  exciting  ;  but  what  pleases  us  most 
is  that  the  Germans,  having  had  orders  to  get  to 
Calais  at  all  costs,  are  pushing  forward  in  their 
favourite  close  formation,  regardless  of  losses,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  think  not  only  that  they  failed  to 
pierce  the  lines  of  the  Allies,  but  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  were  losing  their  lives  :  for  the 
more  men  they  lost,  the  less  likely  it  became  that 

they    would    ever    reach   Calais,   and    the   less   the 
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probability  of  an  invasion  of  England.  It  is  surely 
a  practical  and  pertinent  question  to  ask  how  far 
such  sentiments  of  joy  at  the  death  of  so  many 
Germans  may  be  made  to  accord  with  the  principle 
of  universal  charity,  and  wishing  well  to  all  men. 

For  a  second  example,  let  us  take  an  earlier  in 
cident  in  the  war.  How  many  of  us  were  not  inclined 
to  congratulate  ourselves  last  August,  when  General 
von  Emmich,  the  leader  of  the  invaders  of  Belgium, 
chagrined  at  his  early  failures  before  Lidge,  was 
reported  to  have  committed  suicide — an  act  which 
is  evil  in  itself,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
leads  to  a  man  losing  his  soul.  It  is  a  common 
place  of  theology,  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  rejoice 
at  what  is  essentially  evil  because  we  hope  that  good 
may  come  of  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  answered  that 
in  this  case  we  deplore  the  evil,  and  only  rejoice  at 
the  good  effect,  which  is  the  weakening  of  the 
enemy.  The  question  thus  resolves  itself  into  how 
far  such  a  distinction  can  be  practically  made  in  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  man. 

It  is  usual  to  warn  one  who  is  likely  to  profit 
by  the  death  of  another,  either  by  receiving  an 
inheritance,  as  a  son  from  his  father,  or  by  succeeding 
to  his  post,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  it  is  sinful 
to  wish  for  that  person's  death,  or  to  rejoice  when 
he  dies.  A  Proposition  declaring  it  to  be  lawful  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  The  Proposition 
ran  as  follows  : — "  If  it  is  done  with  due  moderation, 
one  can  without  mortal  sin  feel  sorry  for  the  life  of 
another  and  rejoice  at  his  natural  death  .  .  .  not 
out  of  dislike  for  the  person,  but  on  account  of  some 
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temporal  gain."  This  Proposition  having  been  con 
demned,  its  contradictory  holds,  viz.  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  rejoice  over  another's  death  on  account  of 
some  temporal  gain.  A  further  decree  condemns 
a  similar  proposition  that  it  is  lawful  to  rejoice  at 
having  killed  one's  father  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness — so 
that  one  was  not  responsible  for  the  act,  and  no  sin 
was  committed — on  account  of  the  riches  which  one 
inherits.  This,  therefore,  is  also  unlawful. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  this  settled  the 
matter,  and  that  we  could  not  lawfully  rejoice  at 
the  enemy's  misfortunes.  Such  a  doctrine,  however, 
would  put  a  great,  almost  an  unbearable,  strain  on  our 
conscience ;  and,  moreover,  it  hardly  commends  itself 
in  se  to  our  judgement.  In  fact,  it  is  a  false  conclusion. 
A  distinction  is  drawn  as  follows  : — 

In  the  case  of  one's  parent  or  friend  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  dissociate  in  one's  mind 
his  personality  and  private  good  from  the  effect 
of  his  death.  The  two  things  can  theoretically  be 
separated ;  but  in  practice,  if  we  are  longing  for 
our  own  private  good  at  the  expense  of  his  private 
loss,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  uncharity  and  therefore 
sin.  If,  however,  for  one's  own  private  good  one 
substitutes  the  public  good  of  the  community,  in 
which  we  are  not  interested  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  if  in  addition  the  one  whose  death  we  are 
considering  is  a  personal  stranger  to  us,  such  dis 
sociation  becomes  possible,  and  even  not  very 
difficult.  It  is  usually  held  that  one  can  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  a  statesman,  if  we  view  his  policy 
and  influence  as  hurtful  to  the  nation.  There  were 
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those  who  welcomed  the  disappearance  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  when  he  died,  being  opposed  to  his 
policy ;  while  others  regretted  the  long  survival 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  after  his  rival  had  gone,  for  a 
similar  reason.  A  Catholic  who  joined  in  these 
feelings  would  not  necessarily  wish  the  one  or  the 
other  personally  either  good  or  harm.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  every  one  makes  such  a  mental 
distinction,  even  implicitly.  That  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  wish  personal  harm  to  one's  political 
opponent  is  obvious  enough  ;  but  the  tendency  can 
be  overcome.  Hence,  we  should  say  that  to  rejoice 
at  the  death  of  a  public  statesman  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  good  (as  we  view  it)  can  be  lawful ;  but 
it  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  a  wise  and  chari 
table  man  will  counteract  such  danger  by  praying 
personally  for  his  enemy. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  we  say  that  we 
can  rejoice  in  numbers  of  Germans  being  killed  or 
wounded,  not  wishing  them  personally  any  harm,  but 
considering  only  the  effect  on  the  prospects  of  the 
campaign.  It  has  become  lawful  for  our  soldiers  to 
shoot  them,  and  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  rejoice  that  they 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  away  by 
one's  feelings,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  omit  any 
such  exclusion  of  wishing  personal  evil  to  them  ;  or 
even  to  rejoice  at  it  as  a  just  retribution  for  their 
daring  to  fight  against  us.  Such  a  feeling,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  wholly  unchristian,  and  it  is  well 
to  guard  against  it  by  saying  from  time  to  time  a 
special  prayer  for  our  enemies  who  fall  in  battle. 
Still  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  hear  of  an  incident 
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such  as  a  suicide,  which  is  a  horrible  offence  against 
God.  In  such  case  one  may  still  rejoice  at  the  effect 
—the  weakening  of  the  enemy — but  it  becomes  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  us  to  say  a  special  prayer  for 
the  poor  unfortunate  delinquent,  that  God,  who  fore 
sees  our  prayers,  may  have  had  mercy  on  him  at  the 
last  and  given  him  the  grace  of  repentance  before  it 
was  too  late. 

Prayer,  then,  for  the  German  and  Austrian  com 
batants  should  form  a  prominent  feature  of  our 
devotions  during  the  war ;  and  the  more  they  hate 
us  and  try  to  injure  us,1  the  more  we  should  pray  for 
them.  Who  is  in  greater  need  of  our  prayers  than 
the  Kaiser  himself?  We  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  author  of  all  our  evils.  It  is 
possible  that  he  is  so  ;  though  many  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  declare  that  he  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  party,  and  is  not  himself  personally 
more  than  negatively  responsible  for  the  war,  in  that 
he  had  the  actual  power  of  putting  his  foot  down  to 
prevent  it,  and  was  afraid  to  exercise  that  power. 
Which  of  the  two  is  nearer  the  truth  there  is  no 
definite  means  of  knowing  ;  but  whichever  it  is,  he 
must  be  to-day  a  profoundly  unhappy  man,  seeing 
the  awful,  unprecedented  slaughter  and  destruction 
all  around,  without  Germany  having  as  yet  gone  any 
appreciable  distance  towards  achieving  what  she  set 
out  to  do.  Nor  ought  we  too  easily  to  admit  the  view 
of  the  Kaiser  which  is  always  implied  in  our  daily 

1  No  doubt  many  of  the  Austrians  or  Germans  may  be  fighting  for 
good  motives  and  be  free  from  uncharity ;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
evident  that  many  give  way  to  grave  want  of  charity  in  our  regard. 
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press — that  he  is  the  incarnation  of  everything  that 
is  evil.  It  is  undeniable  that  he  is  much  looked  up 
to  in  Germany,  and  after  making  all  allowance  for 
national  sentiment,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu 
sion  that  he  has  qualities  in  his  character  to  command 
respect.  Even  his  militarism,  however  we  may  regard 
it  as  misguided,  and  even  cruel,  includes  much  in  the 
way  of  self-denial,  hardiness,  and  courage  that  we 
can  respect ;  and  the  inclination  to  treat  his  religious 
declarations  as  we  did  those  of  his  grandfather  in  the 
war  of  1870,  as  mere  cant  and  hypocrisy,  is  a  narrow 
view  to  take.  Without  denying  the  presence  of  those 
qualities,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  upon  his  religion 
as  entirely  made  up  of  them.  The  German  Bishops 
speak  of  him  as  "  our  God-fearing  Kaiser,"  which  is 
sufficient  testimony  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  of 
religion  in  him.  It  is  of  course  based  on  German 
Protestantism,  which  naturally  lends  itself  to  external 
professions  rather  than  to  any  real  potent  influence 
on  his  life  :  hence  the  natural  ambitions  which  are 
the  result  of  his  position  are  not  only  unchecked,  but 
are  allowed  to  develop  until  they  become  positively 
ridiculous  in  our  eyes  ;  and  they  unfortunately  lead 
to  the  sad  results  of  which  we  have  been  daily  wit 
nesses.  In  any  case,  however,  whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  the  Kaiser's  character,  when  we  consider  his 
position,  his  power  which  he  has  misused,  his  un- 
happiness,  his  anxieties,  surely  he  is  a  fit  subject  for 
our  prayers ;  and  we  can  show  our  charity  in  praying 
for  him  without  for  a  moment  wavering  in  our  wish 
and  hope  that  his  side  will  be  ultimately  defeated 
by  us. 
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And  if  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  German  soldiers 
have  fought  like  savages  and  been  guilty  of  horrible, 
unspeakable  atrocities,  the  answer  is  again  to  call  for 
prayers  for  them.  For  what  should  be  the  proper 
Christian  attitude  towards  such  men  and  such 
deeds  ? 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  remember  that  they 
are  our  fellow-creatures,  redeemed  by  Christ  as  we 
are,  and  destined  by  Him  to  be  in  heaven  with  us  for 
all  eternity.  Either  they  or  we  may  lose  this  destiny 
by  being  unfaithful  and  committing  sin.  When  we 
see  them  guilty  of  such  crimes,  our  first  feeling  should 
be  one  of  sorrow  that  human  nature  has  fallen  so  low. 
Our  next  thought  is,  perhaps,  an  act  of  reparation  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  for  the  insult  offered  to  Almighty 
God,  together  with  a  prayer  for  the  sufferers — often 
innocent  persons,  veritable  martyrs.  Then  one  should 
be  ready  to  make  such  excuses  as  our  charity  may 
suggest  on  behalf  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages 
— the  great  temptations  of  a  victorious  army  over 
running  the  country  of  the  enemy ;  the  fact  that 
probably  the  first  offence  was  the  looting  of  wine 
cellars  and  getting  drunk,  so  that  for  the  more 
heinous  crimes  they  were  only  partly  responsible. 
Finally,  one  can  take  warning  for  ourselves.  It 
seems  indeed  incredible  that  we  should  ever  commit 
acts  even  remotely  resembling  what  the  German 
soldiers  have  been  doing  almost  daily  ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  they  have  not  had  the  advantages 
that  we  have,  and  that  the  sins  which  we  do  actually 
commit  are  sins  against  greater  light,  and  that  we 
have  greater  graces  than  they.  Human  nature 
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under  good  influences  may  rise  very  high ;  under 
bad  influences  may  fall  very  low.  "  He  that  thinketh 
himself  to  stand,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall " ; J 
and  whenever  we  read  of  sins  and  crimes  committed 
by  men,  we  may  well  pray  that  we  may  be  shielded 
from  the  beginnings  of  vice,  which  may  lead  people 
further  in  the  downward  direction  than  they  would 
have  ever  believed  possible.  St.  Philip  used  to  pray 
daily,  "  O  Lord,  look  well  to  me  to-day,  else  I  shall 
betray  Thee  and  commit  all  possible  evils." 

Are  we  not,  then,  to  express  our  horror  and 
indignation  at  these  crimes,  and  to  hope  that  their 
perpetrators  may  be  brought  to  justice  and  suitably 
punished  ?  This,  perhaps,  wants  a  careful  answer. 

Certainly  we  may  and  should  express  our  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  acts  themselves,  both  because 
of  their  injustice  and  because  of  the  sin  against  God. 
With  respect  to  those  who  perpetrated  them,  any 
punishment  which  would  be  a  warning  to  them  or  a 
deterrent  to  other  people  against  falling  into  similar 
crimes,  we  may  wish  to  see  administered.  And  if 
they  are  punished  by  a  competent  authority,  the 
representative  of  a  State  or  Army,  who  may  be 
considered  the  delegate  of  Almighty  God,  we  may 
rejoice  that  justice  has  prevailed.  But  our  natural 
wish  that  they  should  be  "  paid  out,"  in  a  vindictive 
sense,  wants  at  least  restraining  and  can  only  be 
allowed  subject  to  the  above  limitations.  The  author 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  reminds  us  2  that  "  We  are 
sometimes  moved  with  passion,  and  we  mistake  it  for 
zeal,"  and  that  "  he  that  would  well  and  duly  weigh 
1  I  Cor.  x.  12.  2  Book  ii.  ch.  v.  v.  i. 
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his  own  deeds,  would  have  no  room  to  judge  hardly 
of  others." 

We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  how,  when 
our  Lord  was  journeying  to  Jerusalem,  at  a  certain 
town  in  Samaria  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive 
Him  on  account  of  their  feud  with  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  sequel  can  be  given  in  the  Evangelist's  own 
words  : — 

"  And  when  His  disciples  James  and  John  had 
seen  this,  they  said :  Lord,  wilt  Thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them? 
And  turning,  He  rebuked  them,  saying :  You  know 
not  of  what  spirit  you  are.  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  destroy  souls,  but  to  save." 

We  shall  do  well  to  avoid  the  spirit  which  our 
Lord  here  reproved.  The  crime  of  the  Samaritans 
was  of  course  not  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Germans,  for  they  did  not  know  who  our  Lord  was ; 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Our  best  answer  to 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  is  to  pray  for  their 
conversion. 

Whether  these  perpetrators  include  many  Catholics 
in  their  number  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
for  certain  ;  though  there  is  unfortunately  no  reason 
to  justify  us  in  asserting  that  they  do  not.  There 
is,  however,  evidence  that  in  some  cases  the  Bava 
rian  soldiers,  who  as  a  group  are  very  Catholic  in 
sentiment,  have  shown  a  different  spirit,  and  have 
done  many  acts  of  charity  towards  Belgians  who 
were  at  their  mercy.  One  remarkable  instance  is 
told  on  first-hand  authority.  When  they  arrested 
a  cur6>  the  latter,  thinking  that  his  last  hour  was 
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come,  begged  for  a  few  moments  to  enable  him  to 
make  an  act  of  contrition.  His  request — evidently  not 
understood — was  refused  ;  he  was  hurried  to  his 
church,  which  was  full  of  people,  and  was  told  to  lead 
them  in  saying  the  rosary.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  church  had  been  desecrated  by  Germans,  the 
Bavarian  soldiers  determined  to  shoot  the  delinquents 
to  punish  them,  and  so  prevent  them  from  repeating 
their  misdeeds ;  but  before  doing  so,  assembled  the 
priests  of  the  neighbourhood  that  the  execution  might 
take  place  before  their  eyes.  It  is  also  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  while  the  Bavarians  were  in  the 
trenches  opposite  those  of  the  French  their  common 
Catholicity  triumphed  over  their  national  opposition, 
and  courteous  interchange  of  letters  and  newspapers 
took  place  for  several  weeks,  till  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  their  being  relieved.  Before  their  depar 
ture  they  informed  their  enemies  that  they  were  to 
be  replaced  by  Saxons,  so  that  these  interchange  of 
amenities  would  have  to  cease. 

These  little  stories — the  truth  of  which  can  be 
vouched  for — come  as  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  usual  anecdotes  about  the  war,  and  may  perhaps 
help  us  to  a  better  feeling  towards  our  opponents. 
It  may  be  that  the  really  outrageous  atrocities  are 
limited  at  least  to  some  sections  of  the  German 
army,  and  do  not  pervade  the  whole.  And  about 
the  Austrians  we  have  happily  not  heard  much  in 
the  way  of  similar  complaints. 

Finally,  the  German  and  Austrian  civilian  people 
should  find  a  place  in  our  prayers.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  convinced  that  their  cause  is  unjust ;  but  they 
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are  equally  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  We  speak 
of  Prussian  militarism,  and  the  power  of  that  party, 
who  form  (we  believe)  only  a  minority  even  in 
Prussia  itself,  to  impose  their  will  on  the  whole  of 
the  Empire ;  they  on  their  side  point  to  the  Masonic 
Government  of  France,  who  equally  only  represent 
a  minority,  and  yet  find  means  to  impose  their 
irreligion  on  the  whole  nation.  Can  any  one  say 
that  the  Prussian  militarists  are  worse  than  the 
French  Freemasons  ?  Undoubtedly  our  proper 
attitude  towards  both  the  one  and  the  other  is 
charity  and  forbearance,  and  continual  prayer  for 
their  conversion  ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  also 
deserve  that  we  should  pray  for  them  in  all  that  they 
are  going  through — their  anxieties,  their  bereavements, 
in  many  cases  hardship  and  even  want.  They  are, 
in  fact,  experiencing  much  the  same  trials  that  we 
are,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  not  only  because  their 
armies  are  so  much  more  numerous,  but  because  their 
methods  of  fighting  are  notoriously  more  expensive 
in  human  life.  A  traveller  recently  returned  from 
Berlin  has  described  as  the  most  noticeable  effect 
of  the  war  there  that  practically  all  the  people  are  in 
mourning.  Every  one  he  met  had  lost  one  or  more 
close  relatives,  and  in  all  large  gatherings,  in  the 
main  thoroughfares  or  in  church,  or  elsewhere,  black 
was  almost  universal.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
numbers  of  Germans,  even  in  Prussia  itself,  and  the 
vast  majority  in  the  other  German  States,  are  wholly 
free  from  the  military  spirit,  and  they  are  accepting 
the  war — which  they  are  told  has  been  forced  on 
them — with  all  its  evils  and  suffering,  in  the  highest 
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spirit   of  patriotic   duty.     They   surely   have   every 
right  to  a  share  of  our  prayers. 

And  perhaps  there  is  a  section  of  them  who  have 
still  a  greater  claim  on  our  charity — those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  left  their  own  country, 
and  are  living  here  in  England,  in  our  midst.  Their 
lot  is  not  an  enviable  one.  For  military  reasons 
restrictions  have  to  be  placed  on  their  personal 
liberty,  many  being  made  in  a  sense  prisoners.  Those 
who  are  at  large  are,  in  many  cases,  excellent  and 
deserving  people ;  yet  they  are  continually  treated 
with  suspicion,  and  at  best  are  condemned  to  hear 
all  around  them  persons  speaking  against  their 
nation  and  against  persons  and  institutions  which 
they  hold  dear.  This  cannot  be  avoided  :  it  is  one 
of  the  necessary  effects  of  the  two  nations  being  at 
war,  and  is  felt  no  less  severely — to  say  the  least — 
by  English  persons  living  in  Germany.  But  a  little 
personal  consideration,  even  if  we  have  to  go  out  of 
our  way  to  show  it,  will  be  a  real  act  of  charity  and  a 
help  to  make  their  lot  more  bearable.  Any  kindness 
which  we  may  show  to  them — of  course  provided 
it  does  not  in  any  way,  however  remotely,  help 
the  enemy — will  be  an  exhibition  of  true  charity 
towards  our  enemies,  and  an  act  which  is  of  its 
essence  characteristically  Christian. 


IX 
PRAYERS  FOR  THE  FALLEN 

OF  the  many  strange  experiences  to  which  war  gives 
occasion  there  is  surely  no  stranger  one  than  that 
which  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  may  often 
occur  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times  in  a  few  hours, 
the  sudden  death  of  a  soldier  in  action.  What 
an  extraordinary  transformation  has  taken  place  in 
his  whole  outlook  on  life  all  in  a  moment !  His 
former  state  of  mind  can  be  inferred  from  his  lifeless 
body  lying  stretched  on  the  ground  !  it  is  in  full 
military  uniform,  with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  purpose.  That  purpose 
filled  his  whole  mind — he  wished  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  to  kill  if  need  be,  to  wound,  to  hurt,  any 
thing  to  put  as  many  as  possible  out  of  action. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  idea  was  absorbing  his 
whole  soul,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body,  in  the 
supreme  excitement  of  battle.  He  knew,  indeed, 
that  he  was  in  a  position  of  imminent  peril ;  but 
so  were  those  around  him.  The  greater  part  of  an 
army  passes  through  a  whole  campaign  unhurt ;  in 

a  single  battle   by   far   the   majority  survive.     It  is 
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part  of  a  soldier's  bravery  to  disregard  the  danger 
to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  to  pursue  the  military 
end  allotted  to  him.  We  may  safely  assume,  then, 
that  his  mind  is  filled  with  ideas  of  the  hopes  and 
methods  of  compassing  the  enemy's  destruction 
and  frustrating  his  tactics.  If  he  is  a  good  Catholic 
he  no  doubt  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  His  faith 
likewise  tells  him  that  God's  providence  is  overruling 
the  whole  course  of  the  war,  and  will  often  bring 
about  developments  of  a  most  unexpected  kind, 
which  will  be  popularly  attributed  to  chance  or  luck. 
But  such  thoughts  necessarily  occupy  a  subordinate 
position  in  his  mind,  and  it  wants  a  distinct  exercise 
of  faith  to  formulate  them. 

Now  in  a  moment  all  is  changed.  The  war  as  such 
is  nothing  to  him  now.  The  thoughts  which  were 
put  forward  with  difficulty  as  the  outcome  of  faith 
have  suddenly  become  practically  his  only  outlook 
on  life,  while  the  details  on  which  he  was  so  en 
grossed  a  moment  ago  have  faded  into  insignificance 
before  the  full  knowledge  and  realization  of  the 
absorbing  overruling  of  God's  providence.  Every 
thing  else  by  comparison  seems  of  no  moment.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  know  very  much  of  the  state  or 
knowledge  of  a  soul  after  death,  and  we  do  not 
pretend  to  any  complete  analysis  of  his  feelings. 
But,  according  to  the  common  Catholic  view,  he 
is  still  cognizant  of  what  is  proceeding  on  earth, 
and  we  may  infer  that  he  will  by  no  means  have 
lost  his  interest  in  the  cause  for  which  he  has  died  ; 
but  he  will  see  it  all  in  a  new  light.  He  has  stood 
before  the  judgement  seat  of  God,  and  has  received 
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his  sentence  on  his  whole  life  here  below.  This  sen 
tence  included  a  review  of  his  action  in  taking  up 
arms,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  country. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  truths  of  Eternity,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  nations  and  of  individuals,  the 
whole  intricate  questions  which  led  to  the  war,  and 
his  part  in  it,  will  necessarily  assume  very  different 
proportions  in  his  mind.  No  doubt  he  will  still  wish 
that  cause  to  prevail,  in  so  far  as  with  his  fuller 
knowledge  he  sees  it  to  be  just;  but  most  probably 
his  anxieties  for  the  true  good  of  those  whom  he 
loves,  who  are  still  on  earth,  will  take  precedence 
of  any  wish  for  absolute  victory  in  this  world.  His 
prayer  will  be  for  our  good,  even  though  such  good 
may  include  suffering  or  even  defeat. 

For  the  rest,  the  daily  fluctuations  of  war,  a 
victory  here,  a  defeat  there,  a  danger  threatened 
elsewhere — all  those  things  which  cause  us  such 
intense  daily  anxiety — will  not  move  him  again, 
as  he  realizes,  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  here  below  to  do,  the  all-powerful  overruling 
providence  of  God,  controlling  all  human  successes 
or  failures. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  one  who 
dies  of  his  wounds  in  hospital ;  but  in  this  case  the 
change  is  not  so  sudden.  There  is  an  intermediate 
stage  during  which  he  is  preparing  for  death,  during 
which  he  has  leisure  to  revise  his  estimate  of  the 
part  he  has  played  in  the  war.  The  near  approach 
of  death  will  certainly  do  something  towards  modify 
ing  his  complete  absorption  in  the  work  of  the  war  ; 
but  it  is  not  until  death  actually  takes  place  that 
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he  sees — as  then  he  will — the  whole  in  its  true  per 
spective. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  are 
left  behind  towards  these  dead  heroes  ?  In  answering 
this,  let  us  assume  that  those  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  were  practising  Catholics ;  the  modifi 
cations  necessary  for  those  who  have  not  acted  fully 
up  to  their  religion,  or  for  those  who  have  not  had 
the  gift  of  faith  in  all  its  fulness,  will  easily  suggest 
themselves. 

In  the  first  place  there  must  be  intense  gratitude 
for  what  they  have  done  for  us.  While  they  were 
alive  we  were  in  full  sympathy  with  them,  for  they 
belonged  to  our  nation ;  their  outlook  on  life  was 
similar  to  ours ;  they,  like  ourselves,  felt  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting  ;  they  made  the  sacrifice  which  we  urge  all 
to  make  ;  God  has  accepted  their  offer  and  has  made 
that  sacrifice  to  be  their  life-work.  To  each  of  them 
we  may  apply  the  well-known  words  of  the  Wise 
Man,  "Being  made  perfect  in  a  short  space,  he  fulfilled 
a  long  time  ;  for  his  soul  pleased  God :  therefore  He 
hastened  to  bring  him  out  of  the  midst  of  iniquities."  z 
And  this  sacrifice,  which  has  been  the  crowning  act  of 
their  lives,  was  made  for  our  sakes,  in  order  to  fight  our 
battles.  Surely,  therefore,  our  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  them  and  gratitude  to  them  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  what  has  happened. 

Our  next  consideration  follows  naturally  from  this. 
We  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  show  our  gratitude  in  a  practical  way. 

1  Wisdom  iv.  13. 
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The  Church  gives  us  a  ready  answer,  with  the 
doctrine  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  Their  life-work  is 
done ;  they  have  no  more  control  over  it ;  and  we 
trust  that  they  are  saved.  But  they  have  not  yet 
finished  their  work  for  God.  In  looking  back  over 
their  lives,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they  will  see 
many  sins  and  unworthinesses,  both  before  they 
entered  the  army  and  during  their  period  of  fighting, 
for  which  they  have  never  done  adequate  penance. 
Not  for  the  world  would  they  dare  to  appear  before 
the  All-holy  God  in  their  present  condition  :  they 
must  do  penance  to  purify  themselves,  and  they  only 
long  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  penance.  It  is 
often  said  that  Purgatory  is  an  exhibition  of  God's 
justice,  and  in  a  sense  that  is  true ;  but  it  is  still  more 
an  exhibition  of  God's  purity  and  holiness.  These  are 
the  attributes  which  seem  specially  dear  to  Him.  For 
we  are  told  that  the  angels  in  heaven  are  continually 
calling  out  in  praise — not  of  His  justice,  or  power, 
or  even  His  mercy — but  His  holiness.  Hence  the 
departed  one  himself  longs  for  purification  to  enable 
him  to  be  in  God's  presence.  Willingly,  therefore, 
does  he  give  himself  to  punishment  in  Purgatory, 
painful  though  it  may  be,  for  it  is  his  only  means 
of  achieving  this  end.  Here,  then,  we  can  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  by  our  prayers  accomplish  in  him 
that  which  if  left  to  himself  he  could  only  do  with 
pain  and  suffering.  Considering  that  his  present 
condition  is  the  direct  consequence  of  his  work  for 
us,  it  is  surely  not  asking  much  that  we  should 
help  to  finish  the  work  which  has  been  so  happily 
begun.  The  Holy  Father  has  set  his  seal  on  this 
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particular  practice  by  granting  special  additional 
indulgences  for  prayers  and  masses  for  the  fallen 
soldiers.1 

Our  third  consideration  shall  be  on  similar  lines. 
If  the  bond  of  union  between  ourselves  and  our 
fallen  soldiers  has  been  strengthened  by  death,  the 
strengthening  is  mutual,  on  both  sides.  We  are  the 
more  devoted  to  them  for  what  they  have  gone 
through  on  our  behalf;  but  they  are  also  more 
devoted  to  us  for  having  fought  our  battles  even  to 
death.  They  are  closer  to  us  than  they  ever  were 
before.  They  long  for  the  good  of  the  British  and 
Irish  people,  and  ourselves  inclusively — in  many 
cases,  indeed,  they  are  our  personal  friends  and  long 
for  our  good  individually.  We  may  fairly  expect, 
therefore,  that  they  will  pray  for  us,  and  gain  us 
graces  and  blessings  of  which  we  stand  in  need. 
It  is  well  to  think  of  this  bond  of  union,  that  we  may 
profit  by  it  and  by  the  lessons  which  the  war  is 
intended  to  teach  us.  If  our  sacrifices  are  less  heroic 
than  theirs,  they  are  still  very  real.  In  them  God 
worked  His  work  quickly  and  in  some  cases  instan 
taneously  ;  to  us  He  gives  time.  That  time  is 
precious,  and  should  be  turned  to  account.  We  wish 
ourselves  to  learn  the  spirit  which  those  who  have 
fallen  in  battle  have  practised  so  fully,  that  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  day  joining  them  in  heaven, 
when  we  may  be  able  all  alike  to  cast  our  eyes  back 
on  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  these  months  of 
war  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our 

1  Every  mass  offered  for  those  who  have  fallen  during  the  present 
war  gains  the  indulgence  of  a  "  privileged  altar." 
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sanctifi cation  and  of  our  reaching  the  state  which 
we  trust  may  then  be  ours. 

By  their  example,  then,  let  us  learn  to  be  less 
selfish,  less  self-indulgent  in  our  habits,  and  ready 
to  take  our  vocation  more  seriously.  They  have 
given  us  the  example  in  virtues  which  should 
be  eminently  characteristic  of  our  state  of  life.  If 
the  laity  can  rise  on  occasion  to  such  a  height  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  can  show  such  hardiness  and 
disregard  of  suffering  and  danger  in  pursuing  their 
duty,  how  much  more  does  it  become  those  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  priesthood  to  practise  such  virtues. 
Our  vocation  is  higher  than  theirs  ;  do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  we  fall  below  them  in  our  standard  of 
virtue.  Above  all,  let  us  learn  to  realize  the  short 
ness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which  even  in  times  of 
peace  often  ends  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by 
disease  or  accident  as  by  gunshot  in  war.  This  is 
the  sermon  which  the  war  is  intended  to  preach  to 
each  of  us  :  if  we  take  it  to  heart,  then — and  only 
then — will  the  scourge  of  war  with  which  God  in 
His  mercy  has  visited  us,  have  fulfilled  its  end 
in  us. 
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"  If  Thy  people  go  out  to  war  against  their  enemies  .  .  .  they  shall 
pray  to  Thee  towards  the  way  of  the  city,  which  Thou  hast  chosen,  and 
towards  the  house  which  I  have  built  to  Thy  name.  And  then  hear 
Thou  in  heaven  their  prayers,  and  their  supplications,  and  do  judgement 
for  them." — 3  KINGS  viii.  44,  45. 

MY  Lord  Cardinal,  Reverend  Fathers,  and  dear 
Brethren  in  Jesus  Christ, — In  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
we  read  that  the  Lord  showed  the  herdsman  prophet 
a  vision,  and  said,  "  What  seest  thou,  Amos  ?  "  2  And 
the  prophet  replied,  "  A  hook  to  draw  down  fruit." 
And  the  Lord  said,  "  The  end  is  come  upon  My 
people  Israel.  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any 
more.  And  the  hinges  of  the  temple  shall  creak  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord  God  :  many  shall  die ; 
silence  shall  be  cast  in  every  place.  .  .  .  Shall  not 
the  land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one  mourn 
that  dwelleth  therein  ?  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into 
mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation." 

My  dear  brethren,  the  hook  of  the  Lord  has 
appeared  in  the  world  to  draw  down  fruit.  To  draw 
down  the  poisonous  fruit  of  anti-Christian  teaching,  the 

1  A  sermon  preached  in   St.   Edmund's   College   Chapel,   on   St. 
Edmund's  Day,  1914,  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Burton,  D.D.,  Vice -President. 

2  viii.  1-3. 
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bitter  fruit  of  ambition  and  the  pride  of  life,  the  fruit  of 
luxury  and  riot,  and  forgetfulness  of  God.  And  also 
to  draw  down  the  good  fruit  of  divine  grace,  calling 
the  nations  to  repentance  by  suffering  and  by  peril, 
the  fruit  of  souls  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ  when 
in  their  extremity  they  call  upon  Him ;  the  fruit  of 
bold  resistance  to  evil  and  to  injustice ;  the  fruit  of 
high  courage  and  Christian  fortitude,  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  and  all  the  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and 
corporal,  born  of  such  crisis. 

The  hook  of  the  Lord  is  busy  among  all  nations, 
gathering  in  the  fruit,  good  and  bad,  from  all  alike. 
"  The  Lord  God  of  hosts  is  He  who  toucheth  the 
earth  and  it  shall  melt,  and  all  that  dwell  therein 
shall  mourn."  We  live  in  days  of  trial  and  suffering. 
"  Many  shall  die :  silence  shall  be  cast  in  every 
place.  .  .  .  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and 
every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein  ?  " 

Therefore,  my  dear  brethren,  we  meet  to  keep  this 
our  feast  in  a  season  of  mourning — for  to  all  servants 
of  God  it  must  be  a  time  of  mourning  for  the  sins  of 
the  nations  and  the  sins  of  individual  men  which 
have  drawn  down  this  judgement  of  God,  and  plunged 
Europe  into  suffering  which  spreads  in  its  degree 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  though 
a  time  of  mourning,  it  is  not  a  time  for  depression. 
Rather  let  us  make  it  a  time  of  unflinching  hope  and 
high  resolve,  as  we  breathe  the  bracing  air  of 
penance  and  expiation.  We  mourn  not  as  those 
who  despair  of  their  lot.  For  we  have  well-grounded 
confidence  in  justice — in  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  whole-hearted  trust  we  commend  our  conflict 
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to  the  adorable  justice  of  God.  We  venture  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  God  of  battles,  never  doubting  that 
the  final  victory  will  be  for  the  cause  of  justice  and 
freedom . 

This  is  in  no  spirit  of  presumption,  for  we  realize 
that  our  punishment  will  not  be  light — for  we 
have  all  sinned  ;  each  nation  has  its  burden.  We 
understand  that  the  strife  will  be  long  and  fierce. 
The  hook  of  the  Lord  will  draw  down,  and  sever 
and  lop  away  in  a  terrible  pruning. 

But  when  its  work  is  done,  we  will  lift  our  eyes 
to  behold  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  We  trust  and 
believe  that  God  will  not  say  to  us,  as  he  said  to 
Amos  the  prophet,  "  The  end  is  come  upon  My 
people  Israel.  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning, 
and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation." 

This  is  why,  in  spite  of  mourning,  we  meet  to-day 
to  keep  our  festival, — to  give  adoration  and  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  through  His  servant  and 
our  father,  St.  Edmund  ;  to  obtain  in  our  need  His 
divine  grace,  protection,  and  help  through  the  in 
tercession  of  our  patron.  The  praises  of  God  and 
His  servant  must  be  sung,  the  sacrifice  of  thanks 
giving  must  be  solemnly  offered,  the  relics  of  our 
saint  must  be  venerated  and  honoured.  But  though 
our  feast  is  not  turned  into  mourning,  nor  our  songs 
of  praise  into  lamentations,  we  yet  feel  that  it  is  no 
occasion  for  a  whole-hearted  and  unrestrained  joy. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  keep  our  feast  this  year  with 
full  rites,  but  with  diminished  observance.  Yet  to 
us  the  feast  should,  to-day,  mean  as  much  as — and 
even  more  than — ever  before. 
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Day  by  day — and  more  especially  on  this  day, 
year  by  year — we  raise  our  eyes  to  our  patron  saint, 
and  look  to  him  for  inspiration,  for  guidance,  and  for 
example.  And  never  does  he  fail  us.  We  could 
not  have  a  patron  with  better  right  to  help  each  one 
of  us.  He  remembers  his  boyhood  when,  with  no 
thought  of  the  priesthood,  he  lived  as  a  schoolboy  ; 
he  remembers  the  time  when  as  a  layman  he  devoted 
his  life  to  teaching ;  he  remembers  his  vocation  to 
the  priesthood,  his  days  spent  as  a  theological 
student ;  he  remembers  how  as  a  priest  he  took 
up  the  teaching  of  theology.  Lay  boys  and  church 
boys  and  divines,  lay  masters  and  priests  engaged 
in  education,  all  alike  we  can  look  to  him,  knowing 
that  he  once  was  as  we  now  are.  He  knows  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  and  the  helps  and  graces, 
of  every  position — knows  them  not  only  by  sympathy 
but  by  actual  experience. 

What  inspiration  and  guidance  and  example  has 
he  for  us  to-day — to-day  when  we  keep  this  feast 
of  him  who  so  loved  England  and  laboured  for  her 
welfare — when  we  tell  him  that  his  people  have 
gone  out  to  war  with  their  enemies,  when  we  pray 
to  him  in  this  house  built  in  his  name,  and  when  we 
cry  to  him  in  heaven  to  hear  our  prayers  and  suppli 
cations  ? 

First,  he  might  well  remind  us  that  even  since 
he  has  been  patron  of  this  College  it  is  no  new  thing 
for  his  feast  to  be  kept  in  time  of  national  danger  and 
national  suffering.  The  very  first  St.  Edmund's  Day, 
kept  here  in  1793,  was  celebrated  when  England  was 
already  at  war — beginning  a  life-and-death  struggle 
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that  was  to  last  for  over  twenty  years.  Year  after 
year  during  that  period  his  feast  was  kept  in  this 
College,  when  time  and  again  the  very  independence 
of  England  was  at  stake — when  the  country  lay  under 
a  more  formidable  and  more  pressing  danger  of 
invasion  than  that  which  now  threatens  it.  The 
hopes  and  fears,  the  expectation  and  anxiety,  which 
we  labour  under  day  by  day,  were  well  known  to 
those  devoted  priests  and  laymen,  those  divines  and 
boys,  who  all  shared  in  the  foundation  and  early  days 
of  this  College.  And  the  saint  to  whom  they  prayed 
then  for  help,  as  we  pray  to-day,  will  teach  us  to  pray 
to  God  in  the  words  of  the  psalm  :  "  In  thee  have 
our  fathers  hoped  ;  they  have  hoped,  and  Thou  hast 
delivered  them.  They  cried  to  Thee,  and  they  were 
saved :  they  trusted  in  Thee,  and  were  not  con 
founded." 

But  if  we  turn  to  our  saint's  life  and  times,  has  he 
no  example  to  offer  ?  It  might  almost  seem  that  war 
could  play  no  part  in  that  life,  so  peaceful  in  its 
earlier  years,  and  that  when  strife  came  it  would 
come  only  in  these  political  and  religious  struggles 
which  embittered  his  later  years,  and  which  began 
when  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  yoke,  and  felt  upon 
his  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  pallium  of  Canterbury. 

In  his  peaceful  student  days  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
in  the  tranquil  life  of  his  parish  at  Calne,  or  the 
leisure  of  Salisbury,  there  would  seem  no  room  for 
wars  and  rumours  of  war.  Yet  to  him  the  call  came, 
and  when  he  rose  up  to  leave  his  retirement  it  was  at 
the  call  of  War.  And  it  was  his  office  to  make  men 
soldiers,  to  gather  recruits  for  the  army  of  Christen- 
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dom,  to  persuade  burghers  from  the  town  and 
yeomen  from  the  country  to  leave  their  homes  and 
all  they  loved — to  take  the  cross  and  to  go  overseas  on 
a  far  distant  war.  Throughout  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  even  to  the  borders  of  Wales,  he  went  in  his 
quest  of  soldiers  whose  task  was  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  infidel  hands. 
Here  in  our  windows  is  his  figure,  crucifix  in  hand 
preaching  the  crusade,  that  crusade  to  which  God  set 
the  seal  of  miracle.  And  the  power  of  God  was  with 
him,  not  only  in  the  force  of  his  words,  but  in  signs 
and  wonders.  A  girl  tries  to  hold  her  lover  back — 
her  arm  is  paralysed,  and  only  restored  on  her  repent 
ance  at  his  intercession.  Another  keeps  back  her 
man  and  is  struck  blind,  and  cured  only  in  like  way. 
Storm  and  rain  are  averted  from  his  hearers  as  they 
stand  around  him  listening  to  his  call  for  men.  As 
priest  of  God  it  was  not  for  him  to  fight  in  person* 
Rather,  like  Moses  praying  with  uplifted  arms  for  the 
victory  of  Israel  over  the  Amalekites,  must  every 
priest  stand  apart  upon  the  mountain  of  prayer, 
"  mantes  unde  veniet  auxilium  rnihi"  and  lift  up  his 
hands  for  those  in  battle.  But  our  saint  was  not 
content  to  do  this  and  this  alone.  He  had  to  work 
and  give,  as  well  as  to  pray.  And  his  message  to  us 
to-day  is  to  work  and  to  give  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
while  we  pray  for  victory  against  our  Amalec. 

And  to-day  we  must  pray  especially,  as  we  are 
sure  St.  Edmund  lifts  up  his  own  pure  hands  in 
special  intercession,  for  his  soldier-sons-^those  who 
have  gone  out  from  here  under  his  protection,  and 
who  are  in  daily  danger  while  fighting  on  land,  at  sea, 
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and  in  the  air — for  those  Edmundians  who  are  serving 
their  country  in  any  way.  We  know  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  a  one  on  active  service  will  turn 
to  St.  Edmund  to-day.  Our  prayers  must  embrace 
them  all — all,  and  each,  and  every  one.  And  we  may 
not  forget  that  while  we  have  in  this  Mass  to  make 
our  commemoration  for  the  living,  we  have  also  to 
make  a  commemoration  of  our  gallant  dead. 

There  is  one  other  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Edmund 
of  which  1  would  remind  you  to-day — one  that  has 
brought  much  consolation  to  my  own  heart  during 
these  anxious  weeks,  and  may  perhaps  help  some 
whose  birthright  gives  them  a  special  share  in  it. 
When  the  time  came  for  him  to  realize  that  his 
struggles  to  do  his  duty  as  archbishop  were  only 
bringing  disaster  on  the  Church  instead  of  serving 
her,  he  determined  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  this  country  he  must 
efface  himself,  and  seek  refuge,  as  St.  Dunstan  and 
St.  Thomas  had  done  before  him,  in  a  foreign  land. 
Dilexit  justitiam  et  odivit  iniquitateni propterea  moritur 
in  exilio.  And  we  read  in  the  old  chronicle  that  "  as 
he  was  taking  leave  of  the  land,  making  his  retreat 
from  the  country,  standing  on  a  hill  near  the  city 
of  London,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  land,  he 
stretched  forth  his  consecrated  hand,  and  conferred 
his  blessing  on  his  fatherland." 

He  blessed  it  all,  my  dear  brethren,  that  fatherland 
of  his  and  ours,  and  we  pray  that  his  blessing  abides 
still  and  may  ever  abide,  and  that  he  may  renew  it 
to-day.  Standing  on  that  hill — that  mount  from 
which  help  shall  come — he  blessed  London  as  it  lay 
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before  him,  that  London  so  specially  dear  to  some 
among  us,  her  own  sons,  the  capital  city  of  this  land. 
His  eye  rested  on  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  where 
lay  St.  Erconwald,  our  great  bishop  ;  on  to  the  towers 
of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster,  where  St.  Edward,  king 
and  confessor,  lay  then  as  now  ;  on  to  the  spot  where, 
in  later  ages,  there  was  yet  to  rise  a  new  cathedral, 
beneath  the  high  altar  of  which  was  to  be  his  own 
altar,  sanctified  by  a  portion  of  his  own  relics,  and 
commemorating  this  act  of  his  blessing.  And  from 
this  London  which  he  beheld  lying  spread  out  before 
his  feet,  his  great  heart  passed  in  its  yearning  to  the 
whole  country,  and  he  blessed  it  all — 

"  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes  " — 

and  the  power  of  that  benediction  still  remains,  so 
that  we  may  say  to-day  to  him  in  our  confidence, 
"  Thy  blessing  is  upon  thy  people." 

We  ask  from  him  a  blessing  that  will  not  only 
protect  us  from  temporal  danger,  a  peste>  fame  et 
bello — from  loss  of  liberty  and  independence,  but 
a  spiritual  blessing  which  will  turn  the  hearts  of  this 
people  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

And  now,  dear  brethren,  one  last  recollection  of  our 
saint  that  appeals  with  special  force  to-day,  as  I 
think  it  never  can  have  appealed  before — a  special 
message  to  us  from  the  heart  of  St.  Edmund.  After 
he  pronounced  that  blessing  he  turned  away,  and 
taking  ship  he  left  his  fatherland — an  exile,  a  refugee 
— moritur  in  exilio.  And  looking  down  on  his 
England  to-day,  he  sees  her  doing  all  in  her  power — 
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little  enough,  but  what  she  can — to  give  a  second 
home  to  those  who,  like  himself,  have  lost  everything 
but  their  trust  in  God  and  their  undying  honour. 
And  looking  to  this  College,  he  sees  among  his  sons 
those  we  are  proud  and  glad  to  have  among  us  this 
day.  He  who  knew  what  exile  meant,  and  who  him 
self  became  a  refugee — even  as  Christ  did  and  His 
Blessed  Mother  and  St.  Joseph  in  the  flight  into 
Egypt — stretches  out  his  arms  in  fatherly  welcome 
to  these  sons  who  come  from  Catholic  Belgium  to 
find  a  place  here  among  their  brothers.  Here  he  will 
keep  them  safe  until,  in  God's  good  time — when  wrong 
has  been  righted,  when  injustice  has  been  defeated, 
when  liberty  has  been  restored — he  may  give  them 
back  safe  to  their  own  fatherland  to  work  there  as 
priests  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

And  in  this  connection  our  thoughts  go  out  with 
reverent  sympathy  and  in  affectionate  welcome  to 
one  among  us  to-day,  who  in  his  own  person  repre 
sents  the  episcopate  and  the  clergy  of  the  outraged 
Church  of  Belgium — an  exiled  bishop  who  comes 
to  keep  with  us  the  feast  of  our  exiled  patron. 
Monseigneur,1  our  saint  has  suffered  all  that  you 
are  suffering  now — we  pray  that  he  will  to-day 
confirm  your  heart  in  courage  and  consolation 
and  hope ! 

In  our  hymn  of  St.  Edmund  we  sing  words  about 
his  exile  which  suggest  a  new  thought  to-day — 

Fremunt  gentes,  furunt  reges, 
Sanctum  Patrem  plorant  greges 
Cum  exilio  plectitur. 

1  These  words  were  addressed  to  Mgr.  de  Wachter,  auxiliary  bishop 
to  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier,  who  was  present  in  the  sanctuary. 


H2  THOUGHTS   IN  WAR  TIME 

To-day  the  nations  and  kings  do  rage,  but  we  no 
longer  weep  for  the  exile  of  our  Father,  because 
his  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy.  By  the  suffering  of 
to-day  we  come  to  eternal  glory,  and  as  we  rejoice 
now  in  the  sufferings  which  our  patron  endured  for 
God,  so  it  may  well  be  in  the  divine  providence 
of  God  that  the  sufferings  we  endure  to-day  may 
in  ages  to  come  be  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  and 
comfort  to  the  Church.  God  has  not  turned  our 
feasts  into  mourning  and  all  our  songs  into  lamen 
tation.  But  we  trust  and  believe  He  will  turn  our 
lamentation  into  everlasting  songs  of  joy — songs 
of  praise  to  Him  the  living  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  whom  be  endless  glory. 
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